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The Battle of the Kegs 


Fes some months, Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert 
L. Scott have been conducting a study, sponsored by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on liquor control in the United 
States, Canada, and various European countries. The 
portions that have been released to the press are still in- 
complete, yet enough is given to indicate the main con- 
clusions reached by the investigators. Every student of 
this vexed and most difficult problem is at once confronted 
with three questions: “ what is to be controlled?” next, 
“jin what authority is control to be vested?” and, finally, 
“how can a proper degree of control be best applied?” 
An attempt to answer these questions is found in the 
report. 

The investigators wholly reject the extreme Prohibi- 
tionist contention that every liquor containing alcohol, 
even in minute quantities, is dangerous to the individual 
and to the State, and must be forbidden. Like all sensible 
men, they draw a distinction between beers that contain 
not more than 3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight, wines 
not in excess of 10 or 12 per cent and the “ hard ” liquors 
which range from 30 to 45 per cent, and even higher. 

In the opinion of the investigators, light wines and 
beer “do not constitute a serious social problem.” While 
it is indeed possible to drink beer intemperately, the case 
is rare, and there is no reason to believe that the mod- 
erate consumption of beer leads to the habit of drinking 
heavier liquors. Hence “the continued unrestricted sale 
of beer of an alcoholic content of not more than 3.2 per 
cent ” for consumption on the premises or off, “is clear- 
ly the part of wisdom.” A seller’s permit should be re- 
quired, but its cost should be small, and there should be 
no restriction on their number. The same is to be said 
for the sale of wine to be drunk off the premises, “ but 
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a great measure of restriction should govern the sale of 
wine for on-premises consumption.” Much stricter regu- 
lations, however, should govern the sale of the heavier 
beverages. It is the belief of the investigators that the 
sale of such liquors is “ inevitably fraught with danger 
to the public interest.” Hence the policy should be to 
discourage their consumption, “ with increasing strictness 
as the alcoholic content increases.”’ 

Approaching the second question, it may be assumed 
that under the Twenty-first Amendment, substantial con- 
trol of the liquor traffic will revert to the States. The 
report takes this for granted, although there is some pos- 
sibility that the extremists may be able to induce Congress 
to press the Amendment’s second clause beyond reason- 
able limits. Still the purpose of the Amendment is fairly 
plain. Since the Eighteenth Amendment proved a crime- 
breeding policy, the country has decided that under the 
new Amendment the States are to be free to make such 
rules and regulations for the trade as they deem proper. 

Finally, how can a proper degree of control be best 
applied? The investigators recommend the granting on 
easy terms of licenses to sell beer and light wines. As 
to the heavier liquors, they urge a plan which, while by 
no means new, will probably be met by a chorus of boos, 
hisses, and bravos. They propose to eliminate the private- 
profit motive by establishing a State monopoly, through 
“a system by which the State takes over as a public 
monopoly, the retail sales, through its own stores, of the 
heavier alcoholic beverages for off-premises consumption.” 
This system would completely eliminate the saloon. 

At first sight, and even on second thought, this plan 
appeals to us. At the same time the difficulties which 
surround it are almost overwhelming. Obviously, it ne- 
cessitates some sort of State board, with large powers 
over the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
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If past experience can be taken as a guide, so potent a 
board would mean the introduction of that bane of good 
order in this country, the man who makes his living by 
politics, and who usually grows rich, if he is troubled 
neither with good sense, good taste, nor a good con- 
science. Can we beat this public enemy back with a club? 
Can we, if necessary, compel him to doff his linen and 
fine purple, and don a sober suit of stripes provided at 
the expense of the public? Once safely ensconced in some 
remote penal institution, can we keep him from con- 
trolling, that is to say, from effectively urging on all an 
increasing consumption of whiskey? 

It would be a confession of despair to answer these 
questions in the negative. Perhaps Mr. Rockefeller’s in- 
vestigators have espied some gleam of light on the horizon, 
as yet hidden from our searching eyes. In any case, the 
report will serve a useful purpose if it does nothing more 
than warn us once more that the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment must be followed by a definite system of control, 
wisely and honestly administered, in all the States. 


In Defense of the Capitalist 


£ hive lamb pleaded for the wolf, when in his sermon 
at St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, Msgr. John A. 
Ryan asked the members of the American Federation of 
Labor to consider “ sympathetically’ the point of view 
of the great employers of labor, “even though it is a 
point of view that cannot be permitted to retain its sway.” 
Not that it is permissible, however, to think of Msgr. 
Ryan as a lamb. His leonine qualities, displayed for so 
many years in the cause of the worker, make that pic- 
ture impossible. 

But there is much to be said in support of Msgr. Ryan’s 
recommendation. It is not always wise to answer a fool 
according to his folly. It is much better to try, and to 
keep on trying, until the effort is obviously useless, to 
make him recognize his folly, and begin to get wisdom. 
As long as he remains a fool he is a nuisance to his 
family, if not to himself, and to the public, and a fool 
in the path is sometimes worse than the lion in the pro- 
verb who occupied the same location. If he can be en- 
lightened, he is no longer a liability, and may, by degrees, 
become an asset. 

Surely, a great change kas been effected in public opin- 
ion when a recognized leader deems it well to advise labor 
to remember the rights of the capitalist. Some of that 
change is undoubtedly due to the economic depression 
which has hung over the country for more than four 
years. Lacking money ourselves, we have learned that 
the chief cause of our suffering is the unchecked greed 
of men, and of small groups of men, who although they 
never lack money, never have enough. Actual want, 
hitherto unknown to thousands of homes has taught us 
that we must invoke all the authority which resides in 
the State to make this greed profitless, and to bring about 
a better distribution of the fruits of the earth, provided 
by the Creator for all His children. 

Capital has its rights, and the Church defends them 
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as sincerely as she defends the rights of the worker who 
earns his bread in the sweat of his brow. But there is 
small danger that the rights of capital will ever stand in 
need of defenders who will leave aught unsaid or undone 
in the zealous performance of their work. The condi- 
tion of the world today calls, rather, for unflinching 
proclamation of the forgotten rights of the millions of 
human beings upon whom capital, fearing neither God 
nor man, has ruthlessly preyed. The old order seems to 
be passing, and as hope dawns upon a stricken world, 
we pray God that it may never return. 


Hitler and the Physician 


I; appears that Herr Hitler, or those who speak for 
him, is turning his attention to the sick. But he is 
not building hospitals. He has founded no medical clinic. 
He has not organized a program for the more careful 
and intelligent nursing of the sick. Instead of healing 
the sick, Herr Hitler proposes to kill them. 

A memorandum submitted by the Ministry of Justice 
gives the outline of the proposed legislation. “It shall 
be made possible for physicians to end the tortures of in- 
curable patients, upon request, in the interest of true 
humanity.” The request may come from the patient him- 
self or from “ his nearest relatives.” 

This, at least, may be said for Herr Hitler’s method: 
it is speedy. No longer will a husband be compelled to 
witness the lingering sufferings of his wife. Taking 
counsel with his agony, the tender-hearted man may apply 
to the authorities, and be empowered to employ two 
physicians to kill her. In similar cases, parents may 
murder their children, and sons their mother, provided, 
of course, that the State physicians depose to the pres- 
ence of an incurable disease. Finally, the patient him- 
self .may request the physicians to put him to death. In 
this expeditious manner, the State is rid of a non-pro- 
ductive entity. 

What Herr Hitler proposes to legalize is nothing but 
plain murder in one case, and suicide in the other. For 
all civilized men that puts the plan out of court. It is 
not even debatable. But two aspects of the proposal chal- 
lenge further attention. 

What is an “incurable” disease? Any disease may be 
incurable in the absence of proper treatment, but, more 
technically, an incurable disease is one for which the 
medical profession has no cure at present. Not many 
years ago, smallpox and yellow fever were held to be 
incurable. More recently, several types of diphtheria and 
of meningitis in children, and of tuberculosis in the post- 
adolescent period, were also considered equivalent to a 
death sentence. At the head of the incurable group was 
cancer, but only last week Dr. Franklin H. Martin, di- 
rector general of the American College of Surgeons, 
wrote, “I wish three words could be burned into the 
consciousness of all men, ‘Cancer is curable,’ not in 
every case but in far more than we used to think.” The 
truth is that research has taught the tremendous value 
of certain preventive measures, has established specifics, 
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in some cases, with the well-grounded hope of specifics in 
others, and has stressed the importance of careful and 
intelligent nursing. Further research and wider experience 
will undoubtedly lower the death rate in many serious 
diseases now considered incurable. 

As a body, the medical profession does not compro- 
mise with death, but fights it. It has no other reason for 
its existence. Hitler’s policy of putting a patient to death 
destroys that reason, and spells the end of medical re- 
search and progress. 

The second phase of this Hitler barbarism is no less 
repulsive. Every patient literally puts his life into the 
hands of his physician. He comes to be relieved and, if 
possible, cured. Accepting this trust, the skilled and up- 
right physician holds it to be sacred. Both as a man of 
honor and as a physician, he is bound to make every effort 
in his power to restore the patient to health. To make 
terms with death is the acme of dishonor, since it is his 
sworn duty to battle with death to the end. Should he 
take advantage of any supposed authorization by the State 
to end the patient’s life, he loses his honor as a man and 
as a physician. No longer is he a member of an honor- 
able profession. He is a hangman, an assassin. 

The physician cannot here shift the responsibility to 
the State. The State cannot give what it does not possess. 
The State may rightly take human life only to protect 
the common good, or its own existence. Hence, in given 
circumstances, it may put to death for crime, or to repel 
an unjust ifvasion. But it has no authority to kill a man 
because he is sick. On the contrary, it is bound to help 
in caring for him, and in restoring him to health. 

One shudders at the possible effects of the Hitler plan 
in operation. By hampering medical research and making 
it pointless, the plan fosters the spread of disease. By 
weakening the integrity of the physician, it destroys public 
confidence in the medical profession. By assuming an 
authority over life and death which belongs to God alone, 
it directly attacks His sovereignty. Under this barbaric 
policy, instead of staffing our hospitals for the incurable 
with able and humane physicians we shall staff them not 
with public executioners, acting under the rightful power 
of the State, but with murderers. 


The Law’s Delays 


OME of our leading statesmen are asking what action 
will be taken by the Supreme Court should the temp- 
tation to test various prescriptions and limitations of the 
Recovery Act grow too strong to be resisted by the masters 
of capital. But that is a bridge which can be crossed, 
when we reach it. More to the point is the question what 
the Supreme Court will do when some of the cases which 
were begun years ago finally fall under its august vision. 
One of the most notable of these cases was instituted 
more than ten years ago by the city of Chicago and the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. The issue in this case 
is simple. The city and State authorities made certain 
rulings on the rates to be charged by the telephone com- 
panies, and shortly thereafter these rulings were set aside 
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by a bench of three judges, sitting in the Federal dis- 
trict court. On October 9, the case reached the Supreme 
Court, and the Chief Justice set the argument for Janu- 
ary 15, 1934. 

This looks like a repetition of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce. 
The fault may lie with the appellants, or with the re- 
spondents. In the absence of the record, no decision can 
be made on that point, which is not legally pertinent, 
but for all that, extremely pertinent in a practical way 
to the people of Illinois. Corporations, it is true, almost 
invariably appeal from the rulings of public-service com- 
missions and with the aid of shrewd lawyers can force 
a compromise by driving the opposition to distraction. But 
it is not clear that in the Illinois case the corporation is 
wholly at fault. 

The laity are beginning to suspect that the burden of 
responsibility rests on the judicial system which makes 
these absurd delays possible. Is there not enough public 
spirit in the legal profession to bring about a reform? 
We are loath to believe that the profession is unwilling 
to move, because it is contented with a system which 
makes a corporation case equivalent to a long-term an- 
nuity. But unless it moves soon, what is now a suspicion 
in the mind of the public will become a certainty. A pro- 
fession is best reformed from within, but pressure from 
without is not always useless. 


Why Crime Pays 


HE director of the crime-detection laboratory at 

Northwestern University, Col. Calvin Goddard, pre- 
dicts that “a wave of major crime” is about to engulf 
the country. Kidnaping is becoming even more common, 
he thinks, since the Lindbergh tragedy, and nothing will 
check it except laws in every State making it a capital 
offense. 

Colonel Goddard bases his conclusion on the assump- 
tion that the law would be enforced. But would it? A 
law is not worth much, if prosecutors for the State com- 
monly fail to secure convictions. Some months ago a 
wretched woman brought a gun into a Brooklyn prison, 
with the result that one man, a decent, upright citizen, 
was killed, and another badly wounded. Ten days ago, a 
jury hastened to acquit her. Speaking at the annual con- 
vention of the American Prison Association on October 9, 
the New York Commissioner of Corrections, Dr. W. N. 
Thayer, Jr., stated that severe penalties always fail in 
this country 
because the criminal does not expect to be caught, or if caught, 
does not expect to be convicted. The criminal has better than an 
even chance that he will not be caught, and better than five to 
one that he will not be convicted. Why should he worry about 
a severe sentence which in eighty-two per cent of the cases will 
not be inflicted? 

Dr. Thayer thought it was “absurd” to believe that 
the police, judges, and prosecutors were never “ influ- 
enced” in the performance of their duty. Colonel God- 
dard speaks more plainly. He believes that crime is in- 
creasing in this country, and that “ this gain is due, main- 
ly, to the politico-criminal affiliations which exist in our 
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local communities.” Add to this list the jurors improper- 
ly “influenced,” and the corrupt lawyers who bribe or 
intimidate them, and the dark picture is complete. 

If Colonel Goddard is correct in his analysis and fore- 
cast, we shall soon be forced to decide whether we wish 
to punish criminals, or to be governed by them. The de- 
cision is in our hands. But to enforce that decision will 
call for the aid of every force for good in every com- 
munity. 





Note and Comment 











Illiterate 
Public Officials 


I‘ the County of Kings, which means Brooklyn, just 
as for all practical purposes, Cook County means 
Chicago, there is a Commissioner of Records who, it 
seems, can neither read nor write. He is also the Demo- 
cratic leader in his district, and his name is Hyman 
Schorenstein. It was recently suggested to the County 
Register, Aaron Jacoby, Mr. Schorenstein’s immediate 
superior, that the ability to read and write was a desirable 
and, indeed, a necessary qualification for a Commissioner 
of Records. When Mr. Jacoby dissented from this view, 
the case found its way to the courts. Last week Justice 
Furman, of the Supreme Court, after listening to argu- 
ment, decided that in New York a public official need 
not know how to read or write. He based his opinion, 
apparently, on the ground that although the qualifications 
required by the law are many, literacy is not among them. 
This fact will explain many things which the visitor to 
the metropolis, and even some of the natives, long inured 
as they are to extraordinary phenomena in the economic 
and political order, might otherwise sadly misconstrue. 


National Catholic 
Evidence Conference 


T Carroll Hall in Washington, D. C., the second 

National Conference of Catholic Evidence Guilds 
was held October 7-8. Twenty-four organizations were 
represented and seventy-five individuals attended the 
meetings. Leo Codd, of the Washington C. E. G., in his 
welcoming address, stressed the need of deepening the 
spiritual life of each person devoted to this work. (This 
led to the unique proposal to end every national con- 
ference with a period of one or two hours of recollection 
before the Blessed Sacrament.) The veteran “ Cam- 
paigner for Christ,” David Goldstein, was a major source 
of inspiration to the group, as was Karl Rogers, famous 
for his “ Narberth Plan.” William M. Sharp of the 
Newark Federation of Holy Name Societies, provoked 
worthwhile discussion with his “ Westfield Plan.” The 
various aspects of Catholic-evidence work were discussed 
at separate sessions: direct mail, publicity in newspapers, 
radio, street corner talking, etc. The reports of the 
Baltimore and Washington groups on outdoor “ pitches ” 
were definitely constructive and valuable, and won loud 
The forthright discussion and amiable 


praise from all. 
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frankness in expressing divergent views which have ob- 
tained at these conferences augur well for real progress. 
That the Conference may be inclusive of all organizations 
which have as their purpose the diffusion of God’s word, 
and yet have a properly definitive name, it was voted that 
hereafter it be named “ The National Catholic Evidence 
Conference.” 


World Revolution 
Dropped? 
HERE has not been a session of the Comintern 


Congress, hearthstone of world revolution, since 
1928. This fact strikes the wonder of Ralph W. Barnes, 
Moscow correspondent for the New York Herald ‘rib- 
une. “It is true,” says Mr. Barnes, “ that the Comintern 
and on occasion Soviet officials themselves continue to 
give lip service to world revolution, but the heart is no 
longer in the time-worn slogans.” Since Stalin .started 
building Socialism, “emphasis has been placed on the 
function of the world proletariat” in preventing interven- 
tion, rather than in fomenting revolution. Is it true that 
there is no longer any “heart” for revolution, “ per- 
manent” or otherwise? Louis Fischer, writing from 
Moscow on September 13 for the Nation, bears very 
different witness. Revolution remains first, last, and 
always Russia’s main concern. “ Soviet orders,” says 
Mr. Fischer, “help capitalists to solve their problems. 
But those orders are given so that Russia may solve her 
problems. The Kremlin’s first concern is the progress 
of the revolution. This task may demand compromises. 
But to conclude that the Bolsheviks have become counter- 
revolutionaries is the height of folly.” Mr. Fischer gives 
specific instances. “It may be the business of foreign 
Communists, for instance, to organize a strike in a factory 
in Germany or Czechoslovakia, but if that factory is filling 
a Soviet order for machinery which Magnitogorsk needs 
for its completion, the tactics of the Communist will be 
to postpone the strike.” Stalin has not “ substituted ” 
domestic economy for the remaking of the world. “ Soviet 
domestic policy is more revolutionary today than it was 
at any time between 1917 and 1929. . . . The triumph of 
agrarian collectivization in the U. S. S. R. is far more 
important for the world revolution than making faces at 
Hitler or calling him names.” Let it be recalled that 
Louis Fischer is not a member of the White Guard. He 
is not even a Menshevik. His heart is with Soviet Russia. 
His outspoken words might well be pondered by Ralph 
W. Barnes. 


New Face on the 
“Catholic World” 


BSOLUTELY true. A completely new face on the 

oldest Catholic monthly in this country. Volume 
CXXXVIII, No. 823, October, 1933, appears no longer 
in the familiar bluish cover that succeeded the equally 
familiar brown wrapper of early years. It is black, 
white, and orange, if you please. Or is it ocher? At 
any rate, not the color that we associate with Catholic 
convention and tradition, but modern, incisive, ultra new- 
dealish, turn-of-the-tidish, in short, completely century- 
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of-progressish and up to date. It is a fair conjecture 
that this has been applauded. More so, probably, than 
the woeful—even if necessary—departure from grace of 
the dear old Literary Digest, with its monthly New 
England farm house or Flemish interior, now going 
news-flash, personality mad, but to lovers of the estab- 
lished ways appearing somewhat banal. The Catholic 
W orld’s new face is reassuring, and produces that craving 
to open up and see what’s inside that after all, a maga- 
zine cover is supposed to effect. With this issue, too, the 
editorial comment comes first, which means that when 
you do open up, you meet Father Gillis at the door, who 
takes you by the hand and tells you all about it. And 
you do not need a dictionary. Covers are mere covers, 
you may say. But after all, if they decide whether a 
magazine is to be read or thrown in the dust bin, they 
do count. For what is Shakespeare if he is not read? 
Or St.' Thomas and Suarez if they are locked in the book- 
case? Next to the job of writing them, comes the equally 
important job of getting Catholic periodicals read. If 
black, green, ocher, big type or little type will accomplish 
this sovereign result, the more power to the cover artist! 
The friends of the Catholic World, now that change is 
in the air, will watch for further improvements in typog- 
raphy and paper inside the cover. 


Jews on the 
March 


NCE more the Jews are making an exodus from 

what formerly seemed a counterpart of the Prom- 
ised Land. It is conservatively estimated that more than 
fifty thousand of the race have already left Germany. Some 
thirty thousand are thought to have found a temporary 
refuge in Paris. The balance are living by a precarious 
charity in Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Zurich and 
Basle. But a transfer of residence is often merely a trans- 
fer of problem. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
The Jew does not mix evenly with the surrounding popu- 
lation. That is to say, he crowds into the professions, 
the temples of trade and banking. A negligible number 
try to strike roots in the soil, the true source of strength 
for any group. The Jews themselves have begun to see 
the weakness of this position. Last week the Central 
Association of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith 
pointed out that sixty-one per cent of their co-religionists 
were engaged in commerce, twenty-four per cent in in- 
dustry and trade, six per cent in administration and the 
professions, four per cent in health and welfare work, 
three per cent in domestic service and a scant two per 
cent in agriculture and forestry. These figures portend 
a sweeping change of vocation for the Jews now growing 
up to young manhood. What prospects are there for the 
Jews (forming fifty per cent of the student body) at the 
University of Basel, Switzerland? Few will find an out- 
let for their talents, once they have completed their train- 
ing in law and medicine. The Jew, whether in Palestine 
or their new-found centers of refuge, must be trans- 
formed from the intellectual to the manual worker. That 
the Jews themselves find this solution acceptable is to be 
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judged from the fact that between two and three hundred 
daily throng into the Zionist bureau in Berlin and other 
German cities, eager to join the ranks of agricultural 
workers in Palestine. Twelve thousand German Jews 
will be settled there before the end of the year. 


Motion-Picture 
Campaign 


S this Review predicted some time ago, the time is 

at hand when the authorities of the Church in 
America will take a vigorous and no uncertain part in the 
most necessary moral crusade of our time, the movement 
for clean motion pictures. At the New York Charities 
Conference, the Apostolic Delegate, at the end of his 
regular speech, took occasion to sound the call to arms: 
“ Catholics are called by God, the Pope, the Bishops, and 
the priests to a united and vigorous campaign for the 
purification of the cinema, which has become a deadly 
menace to morals.” At the N. C. C. W. Convention in 
St. Paul, Bishop Rummel of Omaha made a new appeal. 
That the Delegate was justified in calling for a “ united ” 
campaign under the Bishops is clear to anybody who 
knows of the independent and frequently uninformed 
efforts of this or that group. Some days before, for in- 
stance, the N. C. C. W. had sent to General Johnson an 
appeal to suppress Article 5 of the proposed industry 
code and this, as the Brooklyn Tablet was alone in point- 
ing out, had the unfortunate effect of putting the good 
ladies on record, though they could not have intended it 
that way, as holding that there should be no pledge by the 
industry itself to uphold morality or any effort by it to 
enforce this pledge. This was, of course, just what the 
less reputable elements in the movies have wanted all 
along. That is just one of the pitfalls that can trap the 
unwary in any campaign that will be waged for clean 
movies. Our efforts, if united, will be taken with a full 
knowledge of both the conditions and personalities in a 
business that is highly complex and specialized in its field. 
We cannot afford to make amateurish mistakes. The fact 
is that what is needed imperatively and immediately is a 
commitment on the part of the producers that will be 
even more binding and comprehensive than the terms of 
the article which has been proposed. Any campaign to 
improve the movies must start with that, or we will be 
beating the air in vain. 
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The Monday Evening Club 


Epwarp R. 


r NHE Monday Evening Club of St. Philip Neri 
Parish, Chicago, is not a bridge club, as some might 
think from the simple name. This parish, located 

on the south shore of Lake Michigan, has the usual parish 

social activities, but this club is the parish study group, 

thoroughly religious in all its endeavors, and still not a 

group of pious men. 

This group came into existence three years ago, and 
in September started its fourth season. A few parish- 
ioners, headed by an attorney, an investment banker, and 
an engineer, called together one evening at the parish 
rectory forty of their personal friends. They believed, 
and soon learned their friends believed, that after leav- 
ing school they learned little of the great dogmas of our 
Faith and the beauty of our liturgy. They all attend Mass 
regularly every Sunday. They hear sermons, but because 
of the limited time given to a sermon and the inability 
to have explained in detail the lesson of the sermon, Mon- 
day found them unable to recall perhaps the sermon of 
Sunday, and this through no fault of the clergy. So they 
decided they would do something about it. 

It was most natural then that the pastor, Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. Kinsella, said to these laymen, “ Let me see what 
you can do. It is in your hands.” 

A course of action was then mapped out somewhat as 
follows: The seminar method was agreed upon—that is, 
learning by discussion. The meetings are all held in the 
parish rectory, which is ideally laid out for group meet- 
ings such as these. A guest speaker, always a clergyman, 
is especially invited for each meeting, held every other 
Monday of the month. The guest speaker is given a sub- 
ject to prepare some weeks in advance. One of the mem- 
bers of the club presides, introduces the guest speaker, ex- 
plaining perhaps the particular walk in life of the speaker. 
The speaker discusses his subject in detail for about forty- 
five minutes and then the meeting resolves itself into a 
round-table discussion. 

If the guest speaker is a member of a Religious Order, 
he is asked to make a preliminary statement of ten or 
fifteen minutes concerning the history of the work of 
his Order or his work in Religious life. This tends to 
make the speaker more personal to the group and also 
adds to the knowledge of the men of the various Orders 
and the work of the various speakers. 

The club has but two rules: to start promptly at eight 
o’clock and to stop promptly at ten o’clock. We all know 
that one of the serious defects of lay organizations of a 
religious character is the delay in starting and the long- 
drawn-out, meaningless discussions that ensue. We have 
eliminated all of this. Everyone belongs to enough clubs 
so we made the structure of this club very simple. Three 
men are charged with the duty of selecting subjects, secur- 
ing the speakers, and arranging the meetings. There are 
no officers, no titles. 
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The method of finding and engaging speakers and 
selecting subjects is simple, although we thought this 
would be one of our great problems. We keep prepared a 
list of subjects. We then make inquiry through the 
diocese of clergymen specially trained upon the subject 
selected. Fortunately, in the early days we conferred with 
the Chancelor of the diocese. He gave us his interested 
approval. We note from time to time in our local Catholic 
papers, as well as in the general public press, clergymen 
and the sermons they have given, and we make a note of 
this and add them to our list for future use. To date we 
have had thirty-four meetings, each on a different subject. 
The subjects selected are those that will provoke a dis- 
cussion of some matter of faith or morals, or some his- 
torical question. Many of the meetings have been on 
purely theological questions, on which the members are 
of course incapable of engaging in controversy; never- 
theless they can and do ask questions, and surprisingly 
intelligent questions. 

Most of the men of this group are members of a pro- 
fession or business executives. Many are college trained, 
but all are eager to learn. We have a mailing list of ap- 
proximately 100 men. We have never had a drive for 
members; in fact, one of the problems has been to keep 
the group compact and rather limited. The list has been 
carefully selected to invite only those who we believe will 
be continually interested. We have an average attendance 
of approximately fifty. There is an element of expense 
for announcements, postage, and an honorarium to the 
guest speaker of $20.00, but this is so cheerfully given no 
particular mention need be made of finances. After the 
subject is selected a printed notice is mailed to the mem- 
bers the week previous to the meeting. 

In back of all is the thought to keep the meetings and 
the discussions on as high a cultural and intellectual basis as 
possible. Too many lay organizations have failed because 
of the contrary. Very frankly we ask our guest speaker 
to speak rather over the heads of the members than the 
contrary. We urge the guest speakers to go’into as much 
detail as the time will permit; we tell them we are striv- 
ing to learn, and without fail they have followed our 
requests. Our speakers always come well prepared and 
delighted to do so. There are no half-hearted apologies, 
so often heard from speakers at lay meetings. This is all 
arranged with the speaker when he is engaged. We have 
sufficient history behind us now that our speakers strive 
to keep the pace set by those who have appeared prior 
to them. 

One of our greatest source of speakers is our Seminary 
of St. Mary of the Lake. From there we can always get 
professors on subjects purely theological. These pro- 
fessors of the Seminary, heavily burdened with many 
duties, are always ready to respond. 

Some of our meetings have been discussions and read- 
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ings by the guest speakers of the writings and concepts 
of the Fathers and Doctors of our Church. For instance, 
a typical meeting was that of October, 1931. The guest 
speaker was the Rev. William J. Bergin, C.S.V. His 
topic was “ Heaven and Hell.” We heard, read, and dis- 
cussed the concepts of some of the Doctors of the Church 
on this most glorious of places and this most dreaded of 
places. Modern writers cannot improve, much less equal, 
the contemplative writings and concepts of the early 
Fathers, but how few laymen know, much less hear, of 
these treasures of the Church. Oh, if the laymen only 
knew more of St. Thomas and the clergy told more of 
him ! 

Our object, then, is to bring these men together to hear 
of and to discuss the inspiring and the beautiful of our 
religion; when our members leave the meeting, to make 
them think, to arouse their interest, and perhaps to cause 
them to read. We long ago decided that, if our members 
forget everything they hear and never think or never read, 
nevertheless our efforts are worth while because they 
will retain indelibly upon their memories the fact that 
the ranks of our clergy are filled with men of great culture 
and refinement. 

We do not believe that meetings such ag these can suc- 
cessfully be held in a hall, for then it takes the form of 
an assemblage, and the timid man will hesitate to ask 
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questions, but here in the parlors of the rectory, seated 
in comfortable chairs, smoking if they will, surrounded 
by men with the same intense love of Holy Mother 
Church, we found the evening delightfully entertaining 
and intellectually perfect. 

Incidentally, laymen seldom visit the parish house ex- 
cept on some very formal meeting with the pastor, but 
here the parish rectory is a familiar meeting place. The 
pastor and his assistants become well acquainted with the 
men, and the men well acquainted with each other. They 
naturally feel that they are a part of the parish life. 

Our clergy too often do not realize that the average 
layman is ready—yes, eager—to take part in some form 
of the parish life other than being just another parishioner. 
The average layman wants to feel that he is doing some- 
thing for himself, and likes to be a part of the Church 
Militant. He has heard of Catholic Action, and wonders 
where he can fit in and do his part. He secretly wants to 
become a part of it, and here in the Monday Evening 
Club he does become a part of it. The name itself was 
selected because we thought some of the men might hesi- 
tate to be members of a “ pious” group, and laymen are 
so afraid, it seems, of being considered “ pious” men. 
We have had some measure of success, we have enough 
history, and we have had sufficient meetings to know that 
the idea is practical and the results permanent. 


Tucuman, Sepulcher of Tyranny 


E. Francis McDevitt 


HEN you go to Buenos Aires in October, 1934, 
W\ to participate in the International Eucharistic 
Congress, it is understood that you will undertake 
some sightseeing before, after, or in the course of the 
Congress. You will prowl about the great Capital of 
Argentina at all hours of the day and night: saunter along 
the Balneario fringing the city’s man-made harbor ; clatter 
across the plain-like, shining mosaic Plaza de Congreso, 
at one end of which stand the legislative halls, not unlike 
our American Capitol; gape at the Presidential Palace; 
recreate in Tigre, the city’s playground further up the La 
Plata, where the tributary becomes more like a river than 
a sea. 

You are not going to stay in Buenos Aires, though. You 
will strike out for the Pampas with their illimitable grain- 
waving, cattle-studded estancias; you may even reach the 
foothills of the Andes, and certainly will stop at Rosario, 
Mendoba, Cérdoba, and Tucuman. 

But if it must be one or none of these places, by 
all means let it be Tucaman, capital of Argentina’s 
“sugar province,” far in the North. I cannot tell you, 
in these few words, entirely why you should not miss 
Tucuman, but your Argentines—whom, incidentally, you 
will find hospitable and gracious—will expatiate ad lib on 
Tucuman’s climate; its quaint streets, some of which are 
paved with wooden blocks, and most of which are lined 
with the jacarand4, its purple flower so much resembling 
our own wistaria. They will dilate upon the blandish- 





ments of life in Tucuman and its view across plains of 
soft green sugar cane toward the clearly visible contour 
of the lower Andes. 

But you will not call your excursions through Argentina 
touring when you go to the Congress, but pilgrimaging, 
because it will be a journey of faith, of love for the 
Sacramental Lord, for Christ the King, a colossal image 
of Whom looks down from Andean heights upon the 
southern nations of the New World. 

I am sure you will go to Tucuman. It is a pleasant 
journey, taking you through beautiful Rosario. It is into 
the Province of Tucuman—to Sierra de Aconquija—that 
the élite flee when summer besieges the Capital, for to- 
day, as in colonial times, it is “ La Sierra de Repromision” 
verily, the Land of Promise, a promise only partially ful- 
filled. 

Undoubtedly, before you go, you will hear that the city 
of 90,000 persons is the “ Sepulcher of Tyranny,” since 
there, in 1816, the United Provinces of the La Plata de- 
clared themselves forever free and independent of Spain. 
There the Movement of May, Argentina’s first serious bid 
for autonomy, was distilled into a new nation. There 
was fought the great battle that made possible the latter 
victories at Maipu, Chacabuco, Pichincha, and Ayacucho, 
and all the other military climaxes in which the South 
American colonies were wrenched from the too closely 
pressing bosom of Mother Spain. 

Yes, I still say that it will be a religious pilgrimage, for 
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written in the annals of the great Congress of Tucuman 
are the names of brilliant priests and monks, patriots and 
lovers of liberty, through whose influence Argentina be- 
came a republic and not another monarchy. You will see 
the portraits in the Hall of Independence at Tucuman of 
Dr. (later Bishop) José Augustin Molina, secretary of 
the Congress, and Fray Justo de Santa Maria de Oro, 
later Bishop of Cuyo. In their visions of liberty, these 
men outdistanced patriots like Belgrano, Rivadavia, Sar- 
ratea, Monteagudo, who would have taken an independent 
monarchy and let it go at that. 

Before you have been in Tucuman very long, you are 
going to realize, more than ever before, that a pilgrimage 
to the historic, patriotic sites of Argentina is both a na- 
tional and religious act, because, in the struggle for in- 
dependence, the clergy labored side by side with the people, 
both equally motivated by the age-old Christian ideal, “For 
God and Country.” You will soon understand that in the 
early days, liberty and faith in God were conjoined ideals, 
that priests were patriots and liberators men who dedicated 
their work to the Creator, because the religious and moral 
principles of justice and truth inspired their deeds. You 
will learn that General Manuel Belgrano, Argentina’s na- 
tional hero, once wrote to San Martin that the religious 
spirit be preserved and fostered among the troops. 

Finally, seeking only the quiet of a church wherein you 
might restfuliy contemplate the many things you will have 
heard in Tucuman, it might be that you will choose a 
large edifice called Our Lady of Mercy Church. It is 
silent within and if you go alone, unguided and wearily 
disinclined for further information about anything, it 
might seem to you just another Spanish-American church, 
of which, Lord knows, there are many. At last, you may 
sigh, here is a church, with only a holy name, four thick 
gray walls, two truncated balanced steeples, quite in the 
Ibero-American manner, and unburdened by hallowed 
tradition or tombs bearing the remains of patriots. 

Further your eyes will wander until they rest upon a 
statue, an image of the Blessed Mother. Ah, that’s it, 
you will say! She is the Our Lady of Mercy, the church’s 
namesake. But what is that in her hand? You are bound 
to look more closely because it could be a large maestro’s 
wand. You will then start, for somehow, after even a 
short spell in South America, you will have developed a 
sleuth-like sense of antiquities, and will know that here 
is another link with a distant past, another bridge to the 
days when the nation was very young and the Catholic 
Church even then quite old. 

The statue is one of Tucuman’s most cherished objects, 
cherished by the Faithful and faithless alike. To utter 
the words La Nuestra Senora de la Merced is to release 
a flood of memories, to reincarnate a general, to revive 
the felicities of a notable victory and a devout thanksgiv- 
ing. In the train of a prayer to Our Lady of Mercy of 
Tucuman comes a throng of visions—Belgrano, San 
Martin, fleeing Spaniards, a worn and blood-stained army, 
and, in the distance, Maipti and Chacabuco. 

Your visit to the church will follow by some weeks a 
signal anniversary—September 24. By 1812 the Move- 
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ment of May, the massed avowal of formerly muted 
aspirations for liberty on the La Plata, had become a 
seething sea that had brought the Spanish legions into 
the Provinces to stem the tide that had passed the stage 
of revolt and was becoming a wave swelled by the dis- 
charge of liberty love from souls repressed by the so- 
called patriotic Government in Spain. Soon the mother 
country’s hosts frantically girt themselves to shatter the 
rebellion. With their trained troops, generals accustomed 
to victory, and the resources and arms of an empire, they 
flung themselves against the resisting colonials. The 
Movement of May was undulating unceasingly, but mil- 
itary power held its grip upon the people and postponed 
the day of release. 

In the north lay Tucuman, military gateway to Chile 
and Peru. There the Spaniards knew they could hold their 
New World Empire intact. But they had not reckoned 
with the colonials’ general who was their foe in the in- 
terior. At Tucuman, on September 24, 1812, the forces 
of Spain hurled their heaviest bolts against Manuel Bel- 
grano. Something of the spirit of the aggressor pos- 
sessed the defending colonial troops, for boldly they chal- 
lenged and fought until the Spaniards were repulsed. 

Rejoicing overwhelmed the city. The churches were 
filled with a grateful populace and shouts of ecstasy were 
mingled with prayers of thanksgiving. Suddenly, the 
people, swayed by some single, unspoken command, rev- 
erently embraced Our Lady of Mercy of Tucuman, raised 
her statue high upon their shoulders, and bore her through 
the streets in a procession that was endless because all 
took part. Through the city the thankful Faithful marched 
uutil the sounds of horses’ hoofs and the clinking of 
swords broke upon their ears. Toward them were riding 
the vanguard of Belgrano’s victorious troops, sweating, 
bloody, and weary. Onward they came until the two 
columns—the men of action and the people of prayer— 
met on the outskirts of the city. 

In the forefront rode the General. In that tense mo- 
ment, a heavy silence fell and all bowed their heads. Only 
the panting snorts of fatigued horses and the ill-restrained 
sighs of wounded men still clinging to their saddles marred 
the stillness. The General stared at the image of the 
Virgin a moment, blessed himself, and prodded his mount 
forward. As lips fluttered in prayer, he thrust out his 
arm toward the statue and quickly placed his Marshal’s 
baton—the baton that had waved an army to victory— 
into the hand of Our Lady of Mercy of Tucuman. 

“Our General,” the people shouted, lifting their faces 
toward the statue. Then it was that she became the Gen- 
eralissimo of the Argentine Army. 

Belgrano dropped his head upon his breast in acknowl- 
edgment of her newly proclaimed authority and slowly 
led his men away while the procession continued toward 
the battlefield strewn with dead. 

There were dark days still to come, defeats and hard- 
ships, but the great battle had been won and in its wake 
San Martin, close friend of Belgrano and Liberator of 
Chile, accomplished his stupendous march across the 
Andes into Chile and later north into Peru. Mitre could 
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say that the Battle of Tucuman “ changed the whole face 
of the Revolution,’ while Groussac wrote that Tucuman 
was “the first canto of the épopée, which from Panama 
to Buenos Aires, Belgrano, Bolivar, and San Martin will 
write with their swords.” 

I think many of the pilgrims to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress will think of Manuel Belgrano, particularly as they 
kneel upon the bare, hard ground in adoration of the 
Eucharistic Lord raised high in Benediction over the 
capital of a nation of faith. It may be raining, or the sun 
relentlessly hot, but you won’t mind so much, because, as 
pilgrims, you will have discovered that you are in a land 
where faith is not only deep and sweet, but also hardy 
and rugged. You will remember the soldier, Belgrano, 
the nation’s greatest next to San Martin, the victor of a 
bitter battle, humbly doffing pride, authority, prestige, and 
military sternness, to pay humble tribute to the Mother 
of Him you will be adoring in the city on the River of 
Silver. 


Hitlerism in Danzig 
JoHN SwITALsKI 

OME weeks ago, after a bitter campaign marked by 

violent clashes between the Hugenberg Nationalists 
and the Nazis, the Hitlerites gained an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Parliament of the Free City of Danzig. To- 
day the swastika flag waves over the city and the word 
of Adolf Hitler is law here as much as in any city of 
the Reich. Thus the Danzigers made the first step to- 
wards reunion with Germany. 

Probably no city in the German Reich has gone Nazi 
with more enthusiasm than has Danzig. Pass through the 
ancient Langgassener Tor and stroll down Langegasse, 
the handsome main street, and what do you see? Brown- 
shirted storm troops and the swastika banner decorating 
every other building! The city has indeed a permanent 
holiday appearance. 

The bookstores seem to be trying to outdo each other 
in presenting a Nazi “ front.” One window contains sev- 
eral fine portraits of Hitler in various poses. His lieu- 
tenant Goering seems to be nearly as popular. A picture 
of Goebbels is also to be found, as well as one of the 
Nazi “ martyr,” Horst Wessel. Nicely placed around the 
photographs are music books, compositions of the Teu- 
tonic immortals: Wagner, Bach, Brahms and mixed in 
with these are “ Horst Wessel Lied” and “ Hauptmann 
Goering March!” 

In the window of another bookstore we find more pic- 
tures of the Nazi leaders, and in addition one of Frederick 
the Great, who made Danzig and Pomorze, the so-called 
“Corridor,” a part of Prussia. Quite naturally, Bis- 
marck, the great apostle of the Drang Nach Osten, who 
tried so hard to Germanize the Polish Provinces, is also 
so honored. However, one looks in vain for President 
Hindenburg. 

Accompanying the pictures are a selection of best 
sellers: biographies of Hitler and his autobiography, 
“ Life of Horst Wessel,” books on National Socialism and 
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its aims, biographies of Goering and Goebbels and with 
these, books with such titles as “ Deutschland und der 
Korridor,” “Germany and the Slavic Menace.” 

On the streets you meet large numbers of people wear- 
ing swastika buttons. Friends when parting no longer 
say, auf wiedersehen! Instead their arms shoot up in 
Fascist salute and they say Heil Hitler! or just Heil! 

In the shadow of the Marienkirche, that magnificent 
brick Gothic edifice which, after St. Paul’s in London, is 
the largest Protestant church in Europe, I came upon 
a group of boy scouts, each wearing a Hakenkreuz on his 
sleeve! I wondered if the idealistic Lord Baden-Powell 
would be shocked if he paid Danzig a visit on his way back 
from the international scout “ jamboree” in Hungary? 

One wonders when the Polish king, Sigismund, who 
stands at the top of the high Rathaus (town hall) tower, 
will be hauled down and replaced by a Nazi hero? How- 
ever, Polish-Danzig relations have greatly improved since 
the National Socialists took possession of the Free City. 
Danzig government leaders have paid two “ good-will” 
visits to Warsaw and it is rumored that Jedrzejewicz, the 
Polish Premier, will skortly visit Danzig. There have 
been no clashes between the Polish citizens, who number 
only 40,000 (11 per cent of the population), and the Nazis 
since the latter came into power. 

The lessening of tension in Danzig has evoked surprise 
in Poland. Some Polish newspapers attribute this to the 
fact that Danzigers are at last realizing that their pros- 
perity since the War is due to Polish trade and that the 
continuation of antagonism toward Poland will only re- 
sult in that country’s throwing all of her trade to her own 
port, Gdynia. Should Poland do this, Danzig’s business 
would sink back to her pre-War state. More pessimistic 
Polish dailies assert that Danzig’s present friendly at- 
titude is due to orders from Berlin; that Hitler wants to 
avoid any “incidents” that might plunge Germany into 
war with Poland now when Germany is not yet prepared 
while Poland has a large and well-trained army. 

From a tourist’s viewpoint, Danzig is a very attractive 
city. In the days of the Polish Kingdom it was a pros- 
perous member of the Hanseatic League. Much of its 
old character has been preserved. Along the Motlau 
quay are to be seen the picturesque old granaries and the 
curious Krahntor with its huge crane. The medieval 
streets in this quarter are well preserved, Frauengasse and 
Jopengasse with their beischlage (wrought-iron terraces) 
being the most characteristic. In Breitgasse is to be found 
the wine shop “ Der Lachs,” which has been doing busi- 
ness since 1598. Here can be had the famous Danziger 
“Gold Water,” a brandy containing floating gold leaf. 
The numerous street gates and the fine Gothic and 
Renaissance structures also add much to the beauty of 
the old town. 

I made a boat trip from the city to Zoppot, the sea- 
shore resort lying at the west end of the Danzig. It so 
happened that a Nazi military band was making the same 
trip. On the way out through the port men, women, and 
children saluted the brown-shirt musicians with great 
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enthusiasm. The city has gone wild over Hitlerism. 
Zoppot is a very fashionable resort, much frequented by 
Germans, Poles, and wealthy Jews. 

A rather amusing incident occurred a few days ago. 
In a forest park open-air operas are given. The manage- 
ment, concluding that the public was not patronizing the 
operas as well as it should, decided to “get even.” A day 
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in advance announcement was made that Adolf Hitler was 
to be present for the next performance. As a result the 
“Waldoper ” experienced a turn-out such as never oc- 
curred in its history. Hundreds of people were turned 
away and a riot was only narrowly averted when the 
audience learned that the German Chancelor was con- 
spicuous by his absence. 


Four Historical Falsehoods 


HivarreE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1933) 


AM never tired of repeating a certain truth: that his- 
I tory is on the side of Catholicism in England and 

that history should today be our main weapon. My 
readers may be tired of hearing it, but the reason I go 
on repeating it is that only by insistence can this essential 
fact of our time be driven in. 

The reason it is so difiicult to persuade people of this 
is that all our official history—that is, pretty well all his- 
tory written in the English language—is definitely anti- 
Catholic. There is a certain amount of Irish work written 
in English which is not, but most of that, even, is affected 
by the regulation official textbooks and the modern uni- 
versal examination system based upon them. 

And it is not only the textbooks that are anti-Catholic, 
it is all the implications of fiction and articles in the press 
and public speeches—everything down to the common- 
places of conversation. The great mass of characters held 
up to admiration are so held up because they stand for the 
anti-Catholic cause throughout the last 400 years. The 
characters which stand for the Catholic cause and culture, 
especially those which stand for it indirectly, are cari- 
catured and held up to contempt or hatred. 

As with persons, so with events and tendencies. The 
events which emphasize Catholic culture and show how it 
made Europe are left unmentioned or unemphasized ; 
their opposites are exaggerated or overemphasized. And 
the thing is made worse by careful exceptions, the giv- 
ing of praise to certain chosen characters, such as the 
Blessed Thomas More, by admitting the falsehoods of 
the Popish Plot, by granting that the old zealous fanatical 
Protestantism (which is no longer dangerous because it 
is dead) was unhistorical, etc. These sham concessions 
only serve to strengthen the general anti-Catholic tone. 

The result of all this is that the English-speaking and 
reading Catholic is puzzled by the statement that history 
is on our side; the only history he is likely to get seems to 
tell against the Catholic Church. We are taught to speak 
apologetically of Catholic countries and of any great man 
who has helped the Catholic culture as a whole. We are 
made ashamed of such, save when they are hall-marked 
as Saints: thus the Catholic Stuarts we mention with 
regret, the Dutch rebels against the Hapsburgs with praise. 
We are made familiar with the excesses, the vices and the 
follies of those who are on our side, but it is thought out- 
rageous if one of us carries the war in to the enemy’s 





camp and exposes the vices and follies of those upon the 
other side. We are made to take for granted the mon- 
strous myth of “Great Elizabeth” and to forget—or 
rather never to be told—of that Catholic tradition which 
was still that o* “‘alf England when that unhappy woman 
died. 

Now I think the best way to meet this spirit of false 
official history is to be perpetually taking particular ex- 
amples of it in action; to analyze them and to show the 
motive underlying them. Of such examples I will take 
four at random, which have cropped up in the English 
press during the last few days before my writing this. 

Two are from the ever-active Dean of St. Paul’s, one 
from that very learned man, the chief expert on the 
Tudor period, Professor Pollard, and one from some 
lesser writer in the press whose name I forget. Here 
are the four statements: 

1. The Church once had a monopoly; she no longer has that, 
and people must put up with the new state of affairs, in which 
there is “one flock but many folds.” (Dean Inge.) 

2. It is ridiculous for a priesthood to pretend to supernatural 
powers in a scientific age. (The same.) 

3. Queen Elizabeth took the initiative in breaking with the 
Papacy. (Professor Pollard in an article in the Observer.) 

4. Queen Elizabeth reviewed her troops at Tilbury to give 
them heart against the Spanish Armada which was advancing. 
(A popular writer in one of the popular papers, pathetically il- 
lustrated by a photograph of Tilbury Fort.) 

Each of these four is a very good example of the way 
the thing is done. Each of them contains a direct his- 
torical falsehood, and in each of them the motive can ke 
clearly traced. 

1. The Church never had a monopoly: from and in- 
cluding Apostolic times she has always existed in the 
midst of, and combating, heresies of every sort, just as she 
does today. There never was one flock, save the one flock 
in the one Fold. You can talk of a flock of sheep being 
in several folds because sheep are all of the same kind, 
but you cannot talk of a flock which includes not only 
sheep but goats, llamas, and even hippopotami. There is 
no common doctrine which all heretics have to accept to- 
gether with Catholics. There is historically no test of 
what makes or does not make a Christian. A Christian 
only means, historically, a man who accepts a certain pro- 
portion of Catholic doctrine. He is a Catholic if he ac- 
cepts the whole of it, a heretic if he accepts only part of 
it. Where you choose to draw the line and say, “ This 
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man is still a Christian though he accepts so very little” 
is entirely a matter of your private liking. If a man re- 
jects the Trinity, the Incarnation, and a few little things 
of that kind, he may still be called a Christian—if you 
choose so to call him. 

Here someone may say: “ All that is merely stating the 
Catholic point of view.” It is nothing of the kind; it is 
stating a plain historical fact, like the fact that Napoleon 
was defeated at Waterloo or that Julius Caesar died as- 
sassinated. This historical truth has nothing to do with 
whether the claims of the Catholic Church are true or 
false, whether she is a good institution or a bad one. It 
is a plain and true statement that there never has been 
such a thing in history as “Christianity” capable of 
definition and recognition, but that there always has been 
a thing called the Church, capable of definition by its 
claims to Divine authority and its exclusive unity. 

The motive underlying this false historical statement 
about “ monopoly” is a desire to get people to believe 
that the authority of the Catholic Church was once un- 
questioned and has now broken down. Historically, that 
is simply not true: it was never unquestioned and it has 
never broken down. 

2. The implication of the second statement—that a 
priesthood cannot survive in a “ scientific age”—is of 
course our old friend, the supposed conflict between the 
Faith and science. The implication is that certain dis- 
coveries in physical science have disproved certain re- 
ligious truths defined and promulgated by the Catholic 
Church. That statement also is historically false. No 
Catholic doctrine has ever been disproved by any dis- 
covery of physical science, and the test is simple—if such 
a thing has happened let it be cited. Let us hear it. Dean 
Inge knows as well as I do that neither he nor any other 
man can give a case in point; but the motive for implying 
that there is such a case is clear; it is hoped that men 
ignorant of Catholic doctrine may believe it to have been 
exploded by demonstrable facts. 

3. The object of Professor Pollard’s statement, which 
is only a fragment of the great Elizabethan myth, is to 
make out that Elizabeth, as the accepted leader of the 
English people, worked the official apostasy after the death 
of Mary; and the object of that particular historical false- 
hood is to muddle people’s minds with the idea that, since 
Elizabeth is a great national figure and has been turned 
into one of the Protestant national heroes, therefore the 
nation must have been with her in repudiating the Faith. 

Now the plain historical fact is that the initiative lay 
not with Elizabeth at all, to whom the change in religion 
was distasteful, but with the clique of self-seeking men 
who (with the help of Philip of Spain) had put her for- 
ward as their figurehead and upon whom she was de- 
pendent all her life. Their chief, one of the greatest 
political geniuses in history and the true author of the new 
Church Establishment in England, was William Cecil. 
Elizabeth did not make him, he made Elizabeth. 

And as for the breach with Rome, it is a clear point of 
recorded history that Elizabeth desired to receive the 
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Papal Nuncio. It was Cecil who prevented it in spite of 
her, just as it was Cecil’s clique and not Elizabeth who 
put Mary Stuart to death, and Cecil and not Elizabeth 
who picked the quarrel with Spain. 

4. The falsehood about the review at Tilbury, which is 
particularly gross and yet seems to be believed by pretty 
well everybody, has for its motive the pretense that Eliza- 
beth had behind her a united people whom she rallied 
against the Spanish effort to help the Catholics in England 
still at that time a majority of the population. The pre- 
tense is that Elizabeth in 1588—the Protestant Queen of a 
Protestant nation—was ready to lead her people against 
the Catholic cause. 

Now the plain historical fact is that there was no review 
at Tilbury addressed by Queen Elizabeth until after the 
Spanish expedition in relief of Catholicism had failed. 

While the issue was still doubtfu! Elizabeth took care 
not to commit herself. She did as little as she possibly 
could to support the Protestant cause; and if the result 
had been otherwise she would certainly have attempted 
to compromise with the victor, for she intended to keep 
her throne whatever happened, though the gang which 
had been running her would have fled after a Spanish 
victory. 

The review at Tilbury was held and the Queen’s ad- 
dress to the troops made after the Armada had failed, 
not before it. That is the whole meaning of the incident. 
By telling the simple historical falsehood that Queen 
Elizabeth acted before the issue was decided, the whole 
significance of the incident is destroyed and the very 
opposite of the truth is affirmed. And yet that falsehood 
is told over and over again in article and speech and book, 
by allusion, by implication, by the use of ambiguous words 
—and you hardly ever see it exposed. 


BEGGAR 


Wait, stranger! I design no words to pry 
Small silver from your closely buttoned coat, 
Nor seek the solaces which alms can buy 
Against this rain and night. We pause, remote 
Despite our sheltered nearness: you to hail 
First passage back to warmth and light, and I 
Because the loneliness of walls can quail 
My spirit more than storm. Were then my cry 
Despair—not food, nor drink, nor clothes, nor bed— 
What man of many would reverse the quick 
And easy gesture to his purse and wed 
The moment to my need? My body sick? 
A few might minister and yet refuse 
An ear to misery more virulent 
Than plagues. Because a coward pride pursues, 
I flinch before a sympathy unmeant 
Or softened answers set to soothe and still 
Unspoken pleas. I gladly would unlink 
One span from my allotment but to fill 
These mocking idle hours, that sadly slink 
To futures bared of hope to will or will 
To hope, with work, with work! But millions cry 
Their brain and brawn upon the market place 
In vain or, bending, bowing low, as I, 
Are truly lost before the world’s disgrace. 
Joun GILLANpD BRUNINI. 
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es the October Harper's an English woman novelist 
attacks war, which deserves all the beating it can get; 
but also attacks charity, which is another story. What 
can these jaundiced minds truly mean, who clamor for 
“ justice,” yet try to poison at the source the only moral 
force that ever has secured any lasting justice in the past, 
or will secure it in the future? 

An unconscious refutation of her jibes is offered by 
the explorer, Earl Hanson, who asks if it be true that 
the tropics necessarily bring physical ruin to the white 
man. Much of the bad reputation that the tropics have 
acquired, thinks Mr. Hanson, is due to the type of people 
that leave civilization and take to the jungle. They are 
the sort attracted to the tropics because they hope for 
freedom from the discomforts of the North, and escape 
from work. But “the men who went to the tropics for 
the purpose of engaging in man-sized jobs are easily spot- 
ted, since they are almost invariably more healthy and 
more alert than the others.” 

A trip down the appallingly unhealthy Rio Negro, in 
Brazil, bore this out. And Hanson adds: 

On this trip, however, I formed the highest respect for the 
Salesian Fathers, self-sacrificing missionaries who had come large- 
ly from. Europe many years before in order to carry their gospel 
to the Indians and establish hospitals and schools on the river. 
These men had often suffered from tropical ailments, but in 
many years of residence in one of the most unhealthy spots of 
the Amazon Basin they had never developed that apathy and list- 
lessness which mark the man who has gone to seed. From sun- 
up till sundown they labored both physically and mentally, erect- 
ing their own buildings, teaching in their schools, preaching in 
their churches, and curing the sick in the hospitals. They retained 
that curiosity about their world which marks the alert man. Pure- 
ly for amusement they kept meteorological records and studied 
and reported ethnological facts. 

These men had been ill; many of us become ill at times even 
in more favored climates. But they had not let their illnesses 
ruin their spirits. From the fact that they were still able to 
labor, that they delighted in laboring, that they were still able 
to laugh, they distinguished themselves from other white men 
on the river. 

Experience had taught Mr. Hanson caution in reaching 
conclusions : 

It is always dangerous to draw conclusions as to cause and 
effect from a mere juxtaposition or synchronization of facts. Let 
it be -nough here, to state that these missionaries had not moved 
from Europe to the South American tropics in order to escape 
work. They had moved there to find it. They knew very well 
before they left Europe that they were going to pit themselves 
against a bad stretch of country. 

Instances are not confined to the missionaries of the 
saving quality of hard work. The writer cites the example 
of a grand old Spaniard, an American, an Englishman, 
and the “ Portuguese Lobo d’Almada, for seven years 
governor of the Rio Negro territory late in the eighteenth 
century, who through his own efforts and enthusiasm 
made the Rio Negro a better place for the white man 
than it ever was before or since.” 

He likewise ascribes efficacy to diet, particularly fresh 
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vegetables, the lack of which causes the ruin of most 
white men in those parts. “ The Salesian Fathers on the 
Rio Negro and the Benedictines on the Rio Branco plant 
and eat fresh vegetables.” 

Whatever the explanation of the health phenomenon 
may be, the plain fact remains that the spiritual phenom- 
enon, that Europeans should leave home and country to 
go down and bring life to the death-dealing waters of 
the Rio Negro and the Rio Branco, can be explained by 
no other motive force than charity, which jaundiced minds 
mock at as an “ outrage”’ and a mere emotional luxury. 





OW practical a matter is this charity, is shown by 

the recent Sea Apostolate congress in France, at 
Ste. Anne d’Auray in Brittany. Under the Presidency 
of Msgr. Mignen, Archbishop of Rennes, says the Apos- 
tolatus News Service, and with five Bishops, eight Ad- 
mirals, and an assembly of the leaders of the maritime 
apostolate in France, England, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
and Spain, and South Africa, the meeting took up the 
problems of the Catholic maritime youth organizations, 
which have an extraordinary success in France; the work 
of maritime secretariates, orphanages, unions of Catholic 
naval offices and of fishermen, etc. The international 
brotherhood of the Church was shown by the ovation 
given by the French to Father Reinhold, organizer of 
the German Apostolatus Maris, who was leaving for New 
York on a special mission connected with the work. Re- 
ports showed that the Apostolatus Maris services had been 
established in 200 ports, and that national A. M. organiza- 
tions existed in thirteen countries. 





HE use of a Latin name is fitting for an interna- 

tional Catholic body; just as we have the Pax 
Romana, Fides, and other designations. The Pilgrim was 
discussing not long ago the use of the Latin language with 
a missionary now actively engaged in the tropics: the 
Very Rev. Philip L. Beisly, S.J., Superior of the English 
Jesuit Mission of Salisbu-y, South Rhodesia. Father — 
Beisly is at present in this country, making a study of 
American methods of Negro community education. We 
had talked of that question of the white man’s health just 
referred to. Father Beisly added the information that 
experience, at least in East Africa with its high altitudes, 
seems to show that one of the best “ bets ” for the Euro- 
pean who newly comes to those countries is to abstain 
from physical exertion for about six months after ar- 
rival. This gets his heart functioning properly, and leaves 
him eventually free for exertion. 

Later the talk turned upon a very practical topic, that 
of Church Latin, and the possibility of studying it as a 
distinct branch, even by those who have no expectation 
of studying the classical language. Why, he asked, should 
the only gate to the knowledge of the Latin used in the 
liturgy of the Church be through Caesar and Cicero? I 
find that Father Ronald Knox shares this view. “ Church 
Latin,” he says, “is a language by itself.” Hence the 
Pilgrim welcomes the movement to teach it directly, as a 
short cut to the liturgy. THE PILGRiM. 
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Education 


A Kentucky Teacher 


Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


anni years ago I met a lady whom I have 
never forgotten. Always has she been in my mind, 
although I saw her only four times in my life. Our first 
meeting was in 1888, the next in 1897, there was a third 
in 1906, and we met for the last time in the Spring of 
1917. She wrote me when I left college to enter the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and again fifteen years later, when I was 
ordained. Affectionate messages were frequently borne 
from Kentucky to New York and back to Kentucky by 
friends we had in common, and I like to think that as I 
did not forget her, she did not forget me. 

I shall not see her again on this earth, for she died on 
October 1, in her ninetieth year. .If I did not know that 
I could pray for her soul, and put her name in the blessed 
Mass, I should feel very lonely. But I do not feel lone- 
ly; only grateful for her memory, and happy that I can 
do something for her, now that the warm heart is stilled, 
and the tired eyes (which twenty years ago began to see 
this world but dimly) are closed, and the busy hands are 
at rest forever. 

She was a great lady, a very great lady, was Sister 
Lauretta, of the Sisters of Charity of Kentucky, an aristo- 
crat to the finger tips. She was good and kind, she had 
a low voice and gentle ways, she was a born leader, and 
she looked it; and that is what I mean here by an aristo- 
crat. When you met Sister Lauretta, in somber black 
habit and white cap, fashioned after the old Kentucky 
sun bonnet, you felt something that you could not put in 
words. You were not in the least abashed, but quite at 
home, yet very much on your best manners. Even if you 
relapsed, you knew somehow that she had a sense of 
humor, and a very great tolerance for other people’s fol- 
lies. That is another way of saying, I suppose, that she 
was charitable and humble, as all real leaders are. 

I think of her as a great lady, and a great teacher, 
worthy of the Religious Community which has pioneered 
in Catholic education in Kentucky since 1812. Two weeks 
ago, you read in the metropolitan press and in every Cath- 
olic publication in the country, that she was the last of 
the Civil War nurses. She was, but that was the least of 
her titles. For seventy-three years, she was engaged on 
a battlefield of infinitely greater importance, and for half 
a century she was a captain in Christ’s army of Catholic 
teachers. Her record, taken from the official archives of 
her Community, shows the outline of a great career. 
StsteR LAURETTA Mary Joseph Maher 
Born, January 2, 1844, at Thurles, Co. Tipperary, Ireland. 

Died, October 1, 1933, at the Motherhouse, Nazareth, Kentucky. 
Entered, July, 1860, from Union County, Kentucky. 


Received the habit, February, 2, 1861. 
Vows, July 19, 1862. Perpetual vows, March 25, 1911. 


Missions Occupation 
Louisville: Military Hospital, December, 1861 to 

i To cpihaimaudetesdvedebedeked ie Nurse 
Nazareth: Academy, July, 1862 to November, 1864 Prefect 
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Lexington: St. Catherine’s Academy, November, 

ee OP GI i cic cececntan esncessn haa Teacher 
Portsmouth, O.: Holy Redeemer School, October, 

1875 to August, 1879...................Superior and teacher 
Covington: LaSalette Academy, August, 1879 to 

PRL. EPs apes ore cctweanducewwdce Superior and teacher 
Louisville: SS. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital De- 

cember, 1911 to September, 1925.............. Infirm 
Nazareth: The Motherhouse, September, 1925 to 

ttc ccccehawones stbannaned ee Infirm 


When Mary Joseph Maher was little more than a baby, 
her parents emigrated to this country, and found a home 
in Kentucky. Shortly thereafter, the mother died, and 
in due time Mary was entered at St. Vincent’s Academy, 
in Union County, where one of her teachers was Sister 
Frances Gardiner, of cherished memory, who had joined 
the Community in 1818, and served several terms as Su- 
perior General. Remarkable for piety, innate culture, and 
intellectual ability, no one wondered when in her seven- 
teenth year, Mary asked and received admission among 
the Sisters of Charity at Nazareth. But her retreat at 
this famous boarding school was soon interrupted, for 
in December, 1861, she was sent to care for the wounded 
soldiers, Yank and Rebel alike, in the Military Hospital 
at Louisville. Her service here, short yet eventful, is 
chiefly notable, I think, in showing the unusual confidence 
which the Superior of the Community reposed in one who 
in years was hardly more than a schoolgirl. 

On taking her vows in 1862, Sister began a career 
which has written brilliant chapters in the history of edu- 
cation in Kentucky. At this time I cannot even epitomize 
those chapters, but I would observe, as an outstanding 
characteristic of Sister Lauretta, that in all her work she 
was at least a generation ahead of her day. Her formal 
preparation for teaching had been scanty, according to 
modern standards, but there was nothing of the self- 
taught, self-made, self-opinionated teacher about her. 
While she appreciated to the full the old and tested 
methods, she was never afraid of new methods, merely 
because they were new. Years of unbroken service tend 
to set teachers, and especially principals, in a mould; but 
when, after thirty-three years in Covington, Sister 
Lauretta relinquished her position to Sister Columba, 
that gifted teacher and administrator could truthfully re- 
port that she would deem her work successful if she could 


keep the school on the high level established by her 
predecessor. 
(What wonderful women these old nuns are! The 


hostile world thinks all nuns, from novice to nonagena- 
rian, a pack of fools; the kindly world is apt to rate them 
as good enough poor souls, but, in a harmless way, more 
or less moronic. What if both worlds could know what 
these women think about and talk about! Not long ago, 
I spent an afternoon with a group of cloistered nuns, and 
the animated conversation ranged from prize fights and 
pedagogy to the President’s recovery program, and then 
veered from the chances of Bernadette’s speedy canoniza- 
tion to a discussion of what, precisely, is meant by deroga- 
tion from the natural law. But all this is a parenthesis. ) 

I need hardly say that Sister Lauretta was not wedded 
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to classroom teaching. To her every place was a class- 
room. Interested in all phases of individual and civic bet- 
terment, she was a popular and outstanding figure in the 
Protestant environment of Covington. She and my own 
dear mother soon became great friends, and I have always 
thought that to Sister Lauretta’s influence and prayers is 
largely due the happy event that my mother, long years 
after her marriage, became a Catholic. Many, I know, 
owe their conversion, under God, to Sister Lauretta. But 
her chief work, of course, was to supervise her school, 
and to teach. No girl who met Sister Lauretta could 
forget her or escape her ennobling influence; and in her 
fifty years in the classroom, Sister taught thousands of 
Kentucky girls the only philosophy of life that will real- 
ly work in this muddled world. 

By 1911, Sister’s sight was failing, and although she 
lived for twenty-two years longer, her health thenceforth 
was a subject of serious concern to her Superiors. Taken 
from the school, she continued to teach from a wheel 
chair in the hospital. Here she had more time for the 
instruction of prospective converts, a work that had al- 
ways appealed to her, and for the strengthening of weak- 
kneed Catholics. It will always be a touching memory 
to me that, as I entered the room on the last occasion we 
met, the dear old lady was listening intently while a pupil 
nurse, one of her converts and my spiritual child, read 
aloud from America an article of mine. (Nearby was 
a large-type edition of the Gospels. She always read from 
the Scriptures first, with the aid of a glass, and thus 
fortified, turned to America.) A few years later, she 
was totally blind, and for the last decade of her useful, 
meritorious life, the beautiful Kentucky country and the 
faces of those she loved, were only a memory. 

Sightless, infirm, crippled from a fall, Sister Lauretta 
taught no less brilliantly from her wheel chair than she 
did in the classroom. Here she prayed for the work she 
loved; for the schools, for the Catholic press, for her 
Community, for the Church. Surely her prayer was heard, 
for prayer united with suffering is as Christ’s pierced 
Hands lifted up to His Father. Very correctly does 
Mother Mary Catherine, Mother-General of the Com- 
munity, write me: 

Her endurance, patience, and resignation have been supremie. 
During her fifty years in the classroom, her influence was a 
power for great good, but I may add that in her infirmities, she 
was a power for even greater good. With the loss of her sight, 
her usefulness in the classroom ceased; but confined to her cell, 
she was ever ready to receive her sister-Religious, to listen at- 
tentively to their joys and sorrows, and in her calm, understand- 
ing way, to give them the words of praise or of comfort that 
encouraged them in their work. She also served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Nazareth Literary and Benevolent 
Institution for twenty-eight years, and in this capacity assisted 
in the administration of the Community. 

Farewell, Sister Lauretta, until we meet again in an- 
other world where there are no troublesome problems of 
academic degrees, of school administration, or of endow- 
ments, but only peace and calm and the fruition of perfect 
happiness. A link with earth is broken; another forged, 
I trust, with Heaven. To you I might apply the old 
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familiar saying that we shall not soon look upon your 
like again, but I know that you would, calmly, smilingly, 
as was your wont, put the praise aside. But as we pray 
for the repose of your soul, we also pray that we and 
those who come after us may be strengthened by ‘the 
memory of your life, consecrated to Catholic education, 
and be heartened to work without ceasing for the estab- 
lishment on earth of the Kingdom of God. 


Sociology 


A Social-Minded Parish 


FLorENCE D, Suttivan, S.J. 
T the New York meeting of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, I was wondering if there 
could be any more instructive or impressive lesson in or- 
ganization for the fulfilment of the ideals of Catholic 
social service than what I had observed for myself in an 
outlying parish of Brooklyn on a cold, raw day in early 
Spring. And I could not help thinking how valuable it 
would be if all the visitors to the Convention could have 
seen this actual demonstration, or if this parish exhibit 
could have been used as the ideal illustration in Catholic 
social work. 

Long ago I had heard of St. Cecilia’s parish in one of 
the far-flung suburbs of Brooklyn, and of its distinguished 
pastor, Msgr. Edward J. McGolrick; for I had read in 
the Brooklyn Daily Times a few years ago about the open- 
ing of a Maternity Hospital there and I had marveled at 
the achievements chronicled in the story. It said: 

The parish is known for its prosperity and works the country 
over. Within its square block of parochial property are pro- 
visions for the welfare of mind, body, and soul of its people 
from birth to death. There is the church, a Romanesque pile 
rising in the beauty and majesty of marble and granite; the Rt. 
Rev. John Loughlin Memorial Lyceum, seating 600, and housing 
stage, billiard and card rooms, and swimming pool; the monastery 
for the Christian Brothers; the convent for the Sisters of St. 
Joseph; the great school building; the library; the priests’ house 
and the Maternity Hospital. 

I had always pictured a parochial plant as made up of 
a good-sized church, sometimes architecturally beautiful 
but more often just a conglomeration of styles or no 
style at all, a pastor’s residence, a grade school, and the 
Sisters’ convent. I had never dreamed of a parish with 
all the attractions of the YM and YW superadded, and a 
maternity hospital and day nursery besides. 

I became curious and after many delays telephoned 
for an appointment. The pastor was gracious, but he was 
no weather prophet. He assigned the following Tues- 
day and told me what cars to take. Only a sense of duty 
made me keep the appointment, for the day began with 
heavy rains and the sky promised no let-up for the whole 
day, and kept its promise. I put on a rubber coat and 
rode to St. Cecilia’s where I found that truth is more 
wonderful even than a newspaper story. 

There was the church; no little country edifice, but a 
large basilica-type structure of marble and granite, with 
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a beautiful tower at the corner pointing to the sky. There 
was the large school building with separate divisions for 
boys and girls; and the convent for the Sisters and the 
monastery for the Brothers and the priest’s house, all in 
good taste. 

But I found another building in which the parish con- 
ducted a regular library with librarian and all the fixtures, 
operated for school children in the day and for adults at 
night. Then there was the old church building that had 
been moved to a convenient site and completely remodeled 
and enlarged to serve as a Community Center with a 
spacious theater and auditorium, reading rooms, billiard 
and card rooms, sodality rooms, with a splendid gym- 
nasium upstairs and a swimming pool in the basement. 

Imagine my further surprise when they brought me to 
the McGolrick Recreation Field, a whole city block en- 
closed by fences with large grand stand, baseball field, run- 
ning track, and parade ground, all under the auspices of 
the parish and forming an integral part of its community 
center idea. Here the youth of the parish played their 
games—baseball, football, tennis ; here the Fife and Drum 
Corps and the Boys’ Brigade held their drills and parades 
for the admiration of their elders who love to watch their 
children in healthful, innocent recreation. The parish 
owned the field, organized the sports, directed the games 
and track events; and made the laws that regulate every- 
thing on a truly Christian basis. But the parish was not 
selfish ; it threw open the field to the youth of the neigh- 
borhood and made it a social instrument for protecting 
the young while building up a healthy body and clean 
mind. The Recreation Field is one of the strongest moral 
assets of that section of Brooklyn. 

This would seem to indicate enough social vision for 
one small parish, but I was reminded that other things 
more vital had also been provided for. With a pride ful- 
ly justifiable they led me to the group of buildings a few 
blocks from the church where they had in perfect func- 
tioning order a Day Nursery and a Hospital for Women. 
Neither were of the make-shift variety. A non-Catholic 
organization had built the three-story brick building for 
a Day Nursery at a cost of $85,000, but had recently 
abandoned the enterprise, and the place was vacant. This 
was purchased by the parish, and then with a courage that 
could spring only from faith, the ladies led by the pastor 
began a drive for a modern maternity hospital. It was 
so successful from the start—only one death in the first 
1,700 deliveries—that the women of the neighborhood 
clamored for unlimited service; so it was expanded into 
St. Cecilia’s Women’s Hospital, providing for surgery 
and medical care of women and children. Over $215,000 
were spent by the parish in remodeling and equipping the 
new hospital, and there is hardly a cent of debt on it to- 
day. It is approved by the State Board of Hospitals 
and the American College of Surgeons. 

The whole idea of a maternity hospital had grown out 
of the desire to give the Catholic answer to the oft-re- 
peated problem: “ The High Cost of Babies,” and to meet 
the growing tendency of race suicide and birth control 
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which was found so often to have its roots in the eco- 
nomic enigma. In 1932 there were 562 deliveries and 
only one mother died; and her death was the result of a 
concomitant disease rather than of childbirth. For sev- 
eral years the hospital has conducted a pre-natal clinic, 
and women of all faiths crowd its doors. The poor are 
always welcome, whether they can make small payments 
or none at all. Those who can pay do so on instalments 
as they come for examination and the routine tests; and 
this money is credited to them as part payment for the 
hospital service during the delivery. The total charge 
for a maternity case is $50 which includes prolonged 
medical attention, laboratory tests, nursing care, operating 
room, etc. The Sisters of St. Dominic with the trained 
nurses under their care are the angels of the hospital. 

Behind the hospital is a large frame building which has 
been made into a model day nursery with matron and 
registered nurse in charge of the tots who have been left 
there for play and kindergarten while the mothers are 
out at work. Some twenty little children were being 
made happy by rounds of play and Montessori lessons; 
and all looked healthy and fat, for food is provided and 
all their ills and ailments get prompt first aid. 

Of course there was the enormous school building, in 
good taste architecturally, with excellent ventilation and 
plenty of light, fire proof and modern in all appurtenances. 
The boys were ably handled by the Christian Brothers 
and the girls by the Sisters of St. Joseph. All of which 
reflects the Catholic social program where the mind and 
will are educated and trained in the principles and prac- 
tices of Faith along with and as part of secular learning. 

But what had impressed me most of all was this com- 
plete, well-balanced program of social welfare, reaching 
to every sore spot, applying the most efficient remedy, al- 
ways up-to-date and modern in the light of present-day 
science, and back of it all that unchanging, eternal motive 
and hope and charity of the Church to whom God has 
entrusted the care of the souls and bodies of all who 
are destined to be members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. These efforts were undertaken in one parish by 
one group of people of very moderate means. 

And should it not be? With the church as the center 
and the Lord in the Tabernacle as the heart of the parish 
and the people, should not the teachings of Christ and 
the Beatitudes be made visible in the deeds of charity 
as well as in the words and doctrine? The most potent 
answer to the false promises of Socialism and Com- 
munism is just such a demonstration of the real mean- 
ing of Christianity in action, the living as well as believing 
Catholic doctrine. 

It is not proposed that all parishes should run blindly 
into such a complete social program, for undertakings of 
this magnitude depend upon a fortunate group of factors 
that may not be found in every place. But it does show 
what is possible; and several parishes combining together 
could certainly work out a regional program that would 
bless their own people and bring many to know and love 
the Church of Christ. 
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Literature 


Culture, Chaos, and Communism 


RAYMOND BURKE 

S )ME seven years ago, I. A. Richards, in a small book 

which he entitled “ Science and Poetry,” noted the 
disappearance of belief in statements which, he admitted, 
have always been “ pivotal points in the organization of 
the mind, vital to its well being;”’ and, as a substitute 
for the functioning of these beliefs, he envisaged the 
possibility of a poetry “independent of all beliefs.” At 
the end of his essay, Mr. Richards wrote with serious 
intonation: “ We shall then be thrown back upon poetry. 
It is capable of saving us; it is a perfectly possible means 
of overcoming chaos.” 

Mr. Richards’ book, perhaps because of his thorough- 
going naiveté in his new faith, precipitated a discussion 
in the critical journals which lasted some years. Various 
writers agreed with his diagnosis of serious intellectual 
maladies; nearly all of them were eager to accept his 
remedy. 

From the Catholic point of view, this new quirk in the 
philosophy of literature has interesting connections. It 
was quite predictable that Mr. Richards’ position would 
turn up. For it is continuous with a long tradition of 
perverse spiritual anxiety looking feverishly to literature 
for solace. Jacques Riviére, that brilliant young convert, 
perhaps known in this country only for his beautiful cor- 
respondence with Paul Claudel, lived through the dying 
gestures of Romanticism in France and had the following 
to say of the whole movement: 

It was only with the advent of Romanticism that the literary 
act began to be conceived as a sort of approach to the absolute, 
and its resultant as a revelation; literature at that moment en- 
tered into religion’s heritage and proceeded to pattern itself after 
the displaced heir; the writer has become a priest, and all his 
gestures tend simply to the evocation, in that sacred host which is 
the work of art, of the “real presence.” The whole of nineteenth 
century literature is one vast incantation, looking to this miracle. 
As I see it, this conception is today undergoing a crisis. The 
young today continue to be tormented by a need of the absolute, a 
need bequeathed them by the era preceding; but they are con- 
scious, at the same time, of a radical impotence, when it comes 
to producing something in which they have faith, which might 
impress them as being something beyond themselves, something 
in the nature of a creation comparable to the creations of God. 

The furious and nihilistic attitudinizing of Dada and 
family was the end of this pathetic heresy. The positive 
things being clearly said by the Dadaist jibberings were: 
The game is up; we are wild; we don’t know what to do; 
we'll rage at the power of the word that has tricked us 
into believing in our priesthood. And in the madness of 
blaspheming the fallen god of poetry, the Dadaists just 
spat out words—any words. Here in America it was dif- 
ficult to know just why the Dadaist gestures were even 
for a moment considered as anything but absurd. In 
France, and in Europe generally, where people were 
sensitive to the condition of literature as a criterion of 
the post-Renaissance experiment in non-Christian human- 
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ism, it was known that the absurdity was significant. 
Dadaism was the unsightly end of one of the wildest 
efforts of vainglory ever attempted by man without God 
—man tormented by God, aping God. The fact that 
adolescents chose to dramatize the end so weirdly was a 
benefit. It was well that the sufferers should proclaim 
their suffering. The display would be a warning. 
Despite the warning came Mr. Richards’ voice—and in 
literary circles in England and America it is a voice care- 
fully heeded—urging us to try again. “ Poetry can save 
us.” But this time, says Mr. Richards, we must be with- 
out illusions about poetry. We must not grant it any- 
thing so morbid as belief. Poetry can make only pseudo- 


‘ statements. We will know this; but nevertheless we must 


pledge ourselves to it. The spectacle of a psychologist 
believing that man can surrender himself to something 
while acknowledging its pseudo-eity presents the post- 
Renaissance heresy in as wry a twist as it has ever been 
given. Man, his fate in his own hands, with a conspiracy 
for self-deception decides to save himself! The new 
poets will soberly agree to make consciously the bad mis- 
takes which the romantics made with such passionate, un- 
critical abandon. 

The conditions which inspired Mr. Richards’ sugges- 
tion of a remedy are at hand anywhere you look. In 
American poetry, there is the standing case of Hart Crane 
—a poet of magnificent natural talent. In the introduc- 
tion to Crane’s first volume, Allen Tate wrote that Crane 
needed a theme. It was a just remark. The volume was 
full of poems that released an excitement which they 
could never justify. As the theme finally emerged from 
the dazzling eruption of images, one realized that there 
was no strict relevance of the perceptions to it—no real 
unity. In the larger poems of this volume the weakness 
was more obvious. With magniloquent intensity Crane 
would confess to a vision of reconciliation, would affirm 
a successful “delving upward for new wine;” yet his 
elucidation of his vision was never in other than senti- 
mental terms—wistfulness about a kitten, about woman, 
about “‘a goose, tobacco, and cologne.”” His next volume, 
“ The Bridge,” was a brilliant attempt to supply America 
with a myth which would give meaning to its past and 
order its future. No critic, even the most favorable, has 
dared claim that Crane made a coherent structure of his 
intuitions. The whole thing was a fervent effort to pump 
meaning into inadequate symbols. As a whole the poem 
was incomprehensible; in its parts it was exciting, highly 
personal, eccentric and arbitrary. Crane was haunted by 
the idea of great poetry; he had a right to be, for he cer- 
tainly knew what it would sound like. He recently com- 
mitted suicide. His friend Allen Tate has publicly de- 
clared that the suicide was logical for Crane; and there 
has been no protest. 

Another attempt at great poetry has been made by the 
nearest thing we have these days to a literary dictator— 
Ezra Pound. Pound has been scheming for great poetry 
all his life. He has made all the necessary technical prepa- 
rations (one cannot fail to be impressed by T. S. Eliot’s 
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remark that no one living knows as much about verse as 
Ezra Pound). But he is a hopeless eclectic. Eliot says 
on this point: 

Pound retains some medieval mysticism, without belief; this 
is mixed up with Yeats’ spooks (excellent creatures in their na- 
tive bogs); and involved with Dr. Berman’s hormones; and a 
steam-roller of Confucian rationalism (the Religion of a Gentle- 
man, and therefore an Inferior Religion) has flattened over the 
whole. So we are left with the question (which the unfinished 
Cantos make more pointed), what does Pound believe? 

Pound’s “ Cantos,” his great poem, are indeed a con- 
glomerate mess of the butt-ends of his days. His trick 
is to versify anything interesting, everything he has ever 
been interested in, and to make the transitions so elab- 
orately dark that anything his critical friends say about 
them will seem illuminating. His friends have said many 
and utterly diverse things about them. Eliot has been at 
once honest and perverse. He says that he does not 
know what they are about, that he does not care, that he 
knows they are about something (because Pound told him 
so) and he is glad of that, that he does not think it would 
be worthwhile to find out what they are about, and finally 
(and this is a typically tantalizing Eliot non-sequitur) 
that they are great poetry. Allen Tate says that the 
“Cantos” are not about anything; that they are “just 
talk.” Louis Zukofsky says that the key to them is 
“ Dante’s ideation,” and that is all ye need to know. And 
so on. Pound’s trick has apparently worked; the dark- 
ness is seen as density. 

It is indisputable that on certain levels both Hart Crane 
and Ezra Pound were extraordinarily well equipped to 
write excellent poetry. Unfortunately, the world in which 
they live has not furnished them with a firm set of beliefs 
by which they could order and relate their perceptions. 
Hart Crane made a desperate effort to hack out some 
significant relations; Ezra Pound tries desperately to do 
without them. The poetic failures of both affirm the 
chaos which bothered Mr. Richards. One does not know 
what Mr. Richards could say to them. But already the 
poets have clearly indicated that they will not heed his 
message. As if in mockery of Mr. Richards’ plea that 
they appropriate “ uséful ” beliefs and proceed as if they 
believed them, the literateurs are giving Mr. Richards a 
spectacle of what real honest-to-goodness belief they are 
capable of. Every week the pages of the New Republic 
and the Nation contain announcements of new con- 
versions, so that a fair majority of American literateurs 
must already have pledged themselves to the Communist 
millennium. And the point is that they are not merely 
inspired by the passion for social justice; there would be 
nothing wrong with such inspiration. But they are all 
eager, passionately ready to believe the whole Marxian 
philosophy. Though any and every tradition of literature 
in the past cries out with denial, the new converts proudly 
believe the Marxian definition. Man is an economic 
animal. With their new labels (“ bourgeois,” “ leisure- 
class ” literature) they are able to dismiss any literature 
of the past which contains the implicit statement that 
such a definition is superficial, rather than fundamental. 
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In an essay entitled “The Frontiers of Poetry,” 
Jacques Maritain offered the same advice: “ Only in the 
light of theology can contemporary art completely ac- 
quire self-knowledge and recover from the false systems 
of metaphysics which obsess it.” And with curious pro- 
priety, his next two sentences might have been addressed, 
the first to Mr. Richards and those inclined to take his 
suggestion seriously, the second to the unhappy literary 
converts to Communism: 

By showing us where moral truth and the genuine supernat- 
ural are situate, religion saves poetry from the absurdity of 
believing itself destined to transform ethics and life: saves it 
from overweening arrogance. But by teaching man to discern 
immaterial realities and the savor of the spirit, by linking poetry 
and art itself to God, it protects them against cowardice and 
self-abandonment, allows them to attain a more exalted and 
more rigorous idea of their essential spirituality, and to con- 
centrate their inventive activity on the fine point thereof. 

To link poetry to religion, man must be more than an 
“economic animal,” must think often of Calvary. 


REVIEWS 


United States Ministers to the Papal States, Instructions and 
Despatches (1848-1868). Edited with Introduction by Leo 
Francis Stock. Washington: Catholic University Press. $5.00 


American Public Opinion on the Diplomatic Relations between 


the United States and the Papal States (1847-1867). By 
Sister Loretta Ciare Ferertac. Washington: Catholic Univer- 


sity Press. $1.50. 

These two books are excellent companion-pieces. The first, 
presenting the documents which bear upon the diplomatic history 
of the United States and the Papal States, has been ably edited 
by Dr. Leo Francis Stock, whose work in this field is familiar 
to the scholarly world. A second volume upon the period of con- 
sular representation is promised by the American Catholic His- 
torical Association, which sponsored the publication of these im- 
portant instructions and dispatches which passed between Wash- 
ington and Rome. The letters form a running commentary on 
the events which accompanied the revolutionary movement in 
Italia Irredenta and which culminated in the eclipse of the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy in 1870. It is interesting to see how 
carefully the American Ministers resident in Rome informed them- 
selves not only upon the secular events of the times but also upon 
the true meaning of Catholic doctrine. Lewis Cass, Jr., for ex- 
ample, writing in 1854, took pains to give an authentic account of 
what was meant by the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, then 
about to be declared a matter of faith. There is a marked rever- 
ence for the Church and the Papacy as historical institutions of 
profound interest and value. Sister Loretta Clare Feiertag, S.C... 
in preparing her dissertation in this field at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, had the opportunity of consulting the manuscript 
and proof sheets of Dr. Stock’s volume. Her purpose was to 
show how public opinion in the United States reacted with ref- 
erence to the diplomatic relations between Rome and Washing- 
ton. From her examination of the newspaper files of the period 
she has compiled much illuminating material, especially with ref- 
erence to the Mazzini movement and the problems created by the 
Civil War in America. In spite of the liberal character of the rule 
of Pius IX and the warm esteem in which he held the United 
States, the contem:porary journals expressed little sympathy for 
him, when Garibaldi was preparing to storm the Porta Pia. The 
conclusion of this monograph, that the American mission was 
closed chiefly by reasons “based upon the hostilities of partisan 
politics,” seems abundantly disproved from a calm reading of the 
correspondence between Rufus King and William H. Seward. It 
would also seem to be refuted by the evidence which the author 
herself presents in Chapter VI. fe ol 
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Educational Lectures. By the Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D. San Fran- 
cisco: Text Book Publishing Company. $1.50. 

The publication in book form of the papers dealing with edu- 
cational problems and principles, given on various occasions by 
the late Dr. Peter C. Yorke, is a service to both education and 
truth. Though each article is complete in itself there is a unity, 
as Bishop Howard points out in his introduction, “that has its 
basis in the true Christian conception of the end of human life 
and in an intimate understanding of the real function of educa- 
tion.” For the student of education no more pithy account of 
the work of the early Church could be found than the paper en- 
titled “Teaching of Liturgy in the Elementary Schools.” It 
answers the oft-repeated question, “ How did the first Christians 
carry out our Lord’s command to make disciples of all nations?” 
For the teacher in the classroom and for the mother in the home 
the address on “The Educational Value of Christian Doctrine” 
is truly informing and inspiring. Dr. Yorke’s clear and convinc- 
ing arguments show forth the ideal principles in curriculum con- 
struction and leave no doubt that the knowledge of Christian 
Doctrine should be at least “as broad and as deep and as high 
as the knowledge of mathematics or history or geography.” Only 
then can we expect to send out children with correct principles 
of acting and correct principles of thinking. The style in which 
these principles of education are presented is characteristic of 
Dr. Yorke’s vivid and energetic personality. M.C. 





Saint Anselm. By Josep Criayron, F. R. Hist. S. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. $1.75. 

In this critical biography of the distinguished Saint and scholar, 
we are told in the preface that “it is the first book in the 
English language to give a complete picture of the Saint and 
reveal him to us in the full light that recent scholarship has shed 
upon him.” The author announces himself as a convert in a posi- 
tion to estimate the work of the valiant Archbishop upon whom 
the ecclesiastical honor was forced, and who preferred to suffer 
exile and crushing humiliations rather than permit the least en- 
croachment upon papal supremacy by the fierce Red King Rufus 
of England. The ground upon which St. Anselm and Rufus 
fought their war was that of lay investiture, a question that feudal 
England contested through many reigns. In a graphic and in- 
tensely interesting account of St. Anselm’s fearlessness in grap- 
pling with royal usurpation of spiritual authority as well as com- 
bating laxity in Church discipline, there is evident the mark of 
the true shepherd of souls. The reader is fascinated by the charac- 
ter of the Monk of Bec; and the historical phase of the time is so 
well correlated with the biographical study that every student of 
European history will find in this volume much to throw light 
upon the absolutism of kings, and the Church’s need in every 


period of history of men of great learning and saintly caliber. 
a2. 





Inevitable War. By LieturENANT COLONEL RICHARD STOCKTON. 

New York: The Perth Corapany. $7.50. 

A reserve officer in the role of a private citizen presents, in 
this volume of more than 800 pages, the case for militarism and 
preparedness. An analysis of the causes and subcauses of war 
leads the author to conclude that the basic cause of war lies in 
the imperfection of the human mind, that is, in its inability to 
determine “accurately and invariably that which is right and that 
which is wrong; that which is fact and that which is not fact; 
that which is best and that which is not best.” Ignorance of this 
truth is the chief weakness of pacificist arguments, and under- 
standing of it slays all hopes of permanent peace. Because of 
this essential frailty war is inevitable, no League of Nations, 
World Court, or other device of man can prevent future wars 
from coming upon us as in the past. The author also ventures 
upon a lengthy explanation of the probable nature of future war- 
fare, a detailed criticism of our post-War military policy, and 
an outline of what our correct military policy should be. Few 
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people will agree with the central assumption of the book. Its 
greatest weakness is its complete disregard for the Prince of 
Peace and His principles. L.J.R. 





The Modern State. By Leonarp Woorr, Lorn Eustace Percy, 
Mrs. Stoney Wess, Pror. W. G. S. Apnams, Sir ARTHUR 
SALTER. Edited by Mary Apams. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 

This series of English radio broadcasts reveals the quick suc- 
cession of changes the modern State has undergone since the be- 
ginning of this century and directs attention to the ~ineteenth- 
century political and social action which gave rise to these new 
developments. The diseases of democracy are indicated remark- 
ably well in so short a space and when one has finished the read- 
ing, one wonders if any “safety” was won for democracy in the 
War so recently fought for that purpose. A common basis of 
world commercial policy, a form of world government preventive 
of excessive nationalism, the peace and prosperity and new gov- 
ernmental objectives for the masses proposed by these English 
democrats as necessary to save democracy, are, in their estima- 
tion, weak against the forces hostile to democracy unless there be 
a supreme change in individual minds. Humanistic natural creeds 
and selfish complexes cannot make idealism burn; they cannot re- 
build codes of conduct; they do not insure a reconsideration of 
the purposes of life and government; they do not secure happiness 
in greater measure for all. The scholars in Mary Adams’ book 
suggest that a supernatural religion might do the task. In this 
point of view the reviewer heartily concurs, for he is of the strong 
opinion that democracy was cradled in the precincts of a popular 
mind that was religiously supernatural, and that in its manhood 
democracy can survive only in the clear mental atmosphere of 
supernatural religion. The Roman Pontiff in his Holy Year proc- 
lamation indicated the importance of the supernatural in our prob- 
lem, and indeed many of democracy’s modern problems can be 
traced straight to the naturalizing of the supernatural. “The 
Modern State” is constructive and thought provoking, a pleasant 
study of hope and work for the survival of democracy. J.C.R. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Planning a Library.—‘ The Library and Its Home” (Wilson. 
$2.75), by Gertrude Gilbert Drury, is a collection of contemporary 
accounts of library architecture written during the past fifty years 
by eminent members of the library profession. It presents de- 
scriptions of many individual library buildings, including examples 
of large and small public libraries, branch libraries, college and 
university libraries, and special libraries. A section of the volume 
is given to such problems as plans, construction, site, heating, 
lighting and ventilation, stacks, shelving, and equipment. A wealth 
of information and practical experience is recorded and a view 
of the history of library architecture in the United States is 
presented. Students of the problems of library architecture would 
find “The Library and Its Home” valuable as supplementary 
reading, and prospective builders might glean from it hints that 
would aid them in building successfully. 





International Relations.—Studies in interriational law are 
apt to be obscured, for the lay reader, by complications of tech- 
nicalities and a wearying mass of detail. In “ World Problems” 
(Social Science Publishing Company, Winfield, Kans. Paper: 
$3.00) Marcellus Donald A. R. von Redlich, LL.D., Ph.D., runs 
over a wide field of international topics with the easy familiarity 
of a veteran professor, attorney, and practical diplomat. Only 
by means of the Christian philosophy, believes Dr. von Redlich, 
can we understand international relations; and his subject is ap- 
proached in the reverent spirit of a believer. The conditions of 
many of the newer political creations, such as Latvia, Albania, 
etc., are described in a series of short papers; while an excel- 
lent chapter, “ Papal Sovereignty,” sums up, in words readily 
understandable by non-Catholic readers, the reasons for the Papal 
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State. There seems to be some contradiction between the re- 
marks on page 153 and those on page 154 relative to the Hebrew 
concept of the absolute State. The introductory paper by Dean 
Leroy Allen, with its skeptical tone, seems out of harmony with 
Dr. von Redlich’s own philosophy. 





Students of Verse.—To make the study of poetry interest- 
ing and helpful for students in high schools or junior colleges is 
the object of “ Off to Arcady” (American Book Company. $1.00), 
by Max. J. Herzberg. Both title and sub-title, “ Adventures in 
Poetry,” suggest the attitude of joyous expectation in which the 
author wishes the approach to poetry to be made. Over 400 poems 
are grouped under sixteen headings to give unity to the treatment 
in class. The introduction briefly sketches the main ideas needed 
for studying poetry, while the notes and study suggestions pro- 
vide ample guidance for a deeper understanding of the poems. 
Among the groups of selections one is devoted to the poetry of 
the American Indian, and another to the work of youthful writers 
in the hope that their example will encourage the student to write 
poems of his own. It is an attractive and helpful volume. 

In “Chrysalid” Mount Mercy Academy, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has published its new anthology of student verse. There 
is, surely, a too great lack of rhyme and balance, but also refresh- 
ing thought and delicacy of feeling. In “Chrysalid” the poetic 
work of a large representation of students is given visible reward 
in permanent form. 





For Music Teachers.—Present-day composers in the musical 
field, seeking to bring new effects into their compositions, will find 
in “ The Medieval Modes” (H. W. Gray, 159 East 48 St., New 
York. $2.00) a valuable guide. This attractive book, written by 
A. Madeley Richardson, is a definite, concise work-book, which 
clears misleading musical terminology as used before the seven- 
teenth century and gives it in its accepted usage of today. Mate- 
rial is given to explain the construction of the various modes with 
exercises for original work. The book carefully fulfils the pur- 
pose of the author which is to give information concerning the 
use of the Medieval Modes, their melody and harmony, for the 
use of the modern composer. It is a book which can be highly 
recommended. 

“Music of Our Day” (Crowell. $3.00), by Lazare Saminsky, 
may be “full of interest to the musician” but it will appeal to 
few lay readers, although advertised for them. Even the trained 
pianist, unless he be well versed in orchestral terminology and 
conversant with symphonies and orchestral work, will find the 
book rather vague at times. The author is merciless in his treat- 
ment of some of his countrymen—Stravinsky in particular. By 
far the most readable section of the book is that on “ The New 
Art of Conducting.” The book, as the jacket indicates, is one 
“bound to evoke much discussion.” Perhaps conductors and con- 
certmeisters will profit by reading it, but to the lay person of 
musical tastes, the book will be an enigma. 

It has been said that one good resulting from the depression is 
that people attending concerts are now there because they wish to 
be, not because it is “proper” to attend concerts on particular 
occasions. Douglas Moore, Associate Professor of Music in Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, has written “Listening to 
Music” (Norton. $3.00) for the concert-goers of choice. Pre- 
supposing a great love for music, with but little technical knowl- 
edge, the author leads his reader through the fundamental ele- 
ments of his subject—tone, rhythm, melody, harmony, and through 
the more complicated elements introduced by the composer, such 
as form, subject matter, etc. Each of these elements is illustrated 
in some well-known piece of music cited by the author. Thus the 
full value of the book cannot be gained by merely perusing it. It 
must be read in connection with the music; or, better still, by 
having the music in records. To the casual readers, therefore, the 
profit will not be great; to those who can comply with the author’s 
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suggestion, the musical yield will be in proportion to his pains- 
taking research. 





Aiding the Traveler—In “An Indiscreet Itinerary” (Har- 
court, Brace. $1.00), Hendrik Willem van Loon writes an at- 
tractive description of Holland, his native country, “ for the benefit 
of unconventional American travelers.” It is an intensely interest- 
ing travel essay, bursting with details of Holland’s geography and 
history, its quaint customs, architecture, cities and towns, rivers 
and canals, transportation—practically everything the traveler 
needs in order to understand the smallest country of Europe. An 
outstanding feature of this thoroughly readable little book are 
numerous pen sketches by the author. 

In her “Indian Tribes of the Southwest” (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50), Mrs. White Mountain Smith offers readable 
guidance through Indian villages and reservations of Arizona and 
New Mexico. As one expects from the author of “ Hopi Girl,” 
the book is sympathetic, amusing, and informative. Not an ethnolo- 
gist, Mrs. Smith still knows Indians, whose wives and daughters 
are her tried friends; her book is an invaluable aid to a tour of 
the Southwest. 





Social Histories—In ‘“ The Generic Evil” (Christopher. 
$4.00), we are treated to “a study of the process of evolution of 
society, from a remote past to a distant future.” Assuming the 
origin of society to be based on a social contract, which was 
abused even in prehistoric times by “man exploitation,” Mordecai 
Iethoc Fruchs tells us that society got off to a bad start and is 
still evolving along the wrong track. The only solution, of course, 
is a complete and ruthless overthrow of the present “ profit econ- 
omy” with its man-exploiting capitalist and bourgeois sycophants. 
In the place of Christianity, Fruchs recommends pure humani- 
tarianism; for a social philosophy, he would give us Marxism. 
Finally, for an example of the new social order to be built on 
the ruins of our present society, evil from its very beginning, the 
author refers us to “the second chosen people,” with its “ dictator- 
ship of humanity,” in Soviet Russia. “The Generic Evil” is just 
another one of a long list of books written by men with a theory, 
whose “religion” is atheism, whose God is humanitarianism 
whose philosophy is Marxism, and whose social economy is Rus- 
sian Communism. 

“Fifty Years: A Composite Picture of the Period 1882-1932” 
(Dial. $3.50) by twenty-seven contributors to the Times, copiously 
illustrated and with a foreword by George Trevelyan, O.M., con- 
tains a series of essays on the social changes in the life of the 
England of the last fifty years by men who have lived through 
them. The subjects are so varied as to embrace the army, the 
universities, and polite society. With one or two exceptions the 
articles confine themselves to the mere recording of surface detail. 
Probably replete with associations for the English reader, the 
book affords to the American no more than moderate entertain- 
ment. 





Books Received.—T7his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Aun, Wivperness! Eugene O'Neill. $2.50. Random House. 

Beninp tHE Doctor. Logan Glendening. $3.75. Knopf. 

Boys’ Lire or Tuomas JeFrrerson, Tur. Helen Nicolay. $2.50. 
A ppleton-Century. 

CuHaLLence or Humanism, Tue. Louis J. A. Mercier. $3.00. Oxford 
University Press. 

Curistian Lire anp Worsnrp. Gerald Ellard, SJ. $2.00. Bruce. 

Cottectep Verse or Rosert Hittyver, Tue. $2.00. Knopf. 

Dawn or Conscience, Tue. James H. Breasted. $3.00. Scribner's. 

Direction 1n Prayer. Edited by Patrick Thompson. $1.50. Morehouse. 

Four Days’ Wonper. A. A. Milne. $2.00. Dutton. 

Germany: Twiticnt or New Dawn. Anonymous. $2.00. McGraw-Hill. 

Hac’s Harvest. J. Morton. Donbleday, Doran. 

It Was tHe Nicutincate. Ford Madox Ford. $3.00. Lippincott. 

paoengen, © EA Curtura Riopratense, Los. Guillermo Furlong, S.J. Urta y 
urdelo, 

onn Hay. Tyler Dennett. $5.00. Dodd, Mead 


IMITATIONS OF SctENcE, THE. J. W. N. Sullivan. $2.75. Viking. 


Livinc Wortp, Tue. Helen G. Mank. Sanborn 


— Grorcio Frassatt. H. L. Hughes. 3/6. Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
ourne. 
Vie pe Satnte Marre-Mapererne. Abbé Jean Brierre. 12 francs. 
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Here Comes the King. He Arrived at Dusk. The Emerald 
Clasp. Harlequin of Death. 


When a novel that is simply splashed with romantic color, vivid 
portraits, and all the panoply of royal pomp and ritual, amazingly 
depicts for an eager reader Henry VIII of England as “a giant 
of a man with the heart of a child, a figure massive, yet wistful 
and pathetic,” then a potentially splendid historical tale has been 
poisoned at the root, and the entire growth in its spread and 
height is worthless, if not nasty. In “ Here Comes the King” 
(Little, Brown. $2.50), by Philip Lindsay, the author has pre- 
sented us with just such an anomaly. He is informative and dra- 
matic. He has caught an episode in the highly charged career of 
Katherine Howard, Henry’s fifth wife, and illuminated it richly to 
Katherine’s detriment, which is fair enough, and in sympathy with 
Henry, which is wholly monstrous. In the treatment of such a 
subject we might expect some passionate intimacies, but every 
reader must find offensive the insistent iteration of bed-room ad- 
ventures, which really constitute this book. Before the story has 
unfolded at all, lust and its satisfaction are as commonplace as 
breakfast, and the leading characters are poised in an atmosphere 
that is corrupt and fetid. 

For anyone interested in the science of the occult, ghost stories, 
and extraordinary happenings, R. C. Ashby furnishes a good eve- 
ning of pleasure in “ He Arrived at Dusk” (Macmillan. $2.00). 
The scene is laid in a desolate, marshy moor in Northumberland, 
England, among a simple folk who listen readily to the outlandish 
occurrences near the Broch, home of Colonel Barr. The Colonel 
is the next to the last of a generation seemingly “done in” by 
the ghost of an old Roman soldier, who has come back to claim 
as his own the land for which he foughc and died. But the days 
of the “ghost” are numbered when the story of his terror-in- 
spiring ways comes to the notice of an unimaginative inspector 
from Scotland Yard, who grows skeptical regarding the tale told 
him by Mertoun, after the latter’s experiences in the home and 
surroundings of the Barr family. How these two men set about 
and succeed in “laying the ghost” is interestingly told in this 
well-written, fast-moving story, which holds the interest of the 
reader throughout; though much of the explanation given at the 
end may well have been omitted. 

In “The Emerald Clasp” (Little, Brown. $2.00), the author, 
Francis Beeding, has mapped out for his readers a choppy course 
from a quiet, homely English maiden to a woman who can, in 
a moment, commit a crime that so horrified her in another; a 
transformation that is supposed to appear natural, but which in 
reality is forced and strained to the last detail. Rosamund Ship- 
ley was troubled at the thought of her friend Marion’s tragic 
death, for she had found love and a husband in the man whom 
Marion had reserved for herself with no hope of ever meeting 
romance again. Hence the leaving by Marion of her prized jewels 
to Rosamund comes as a surprise, but greater is the surprise 
when experts appraise the jewels as worthless. Enlightment re- 
garding the character of her husband comes when Rosamund finds 
an emerald clasp, so like the one which Marion wore, among her 
husband’s effects. The story is written with effort and read with- 
out interest due mostly to the evident “ padding” and the absurd 
reactions of the characters to crises throughout the story. 

A red seal adorns the jacket of “ Harlequin of Death” (Little, 
Brown. $2.00); within the seal are these words: “ Horler for 
excitement.” Certainly judging from this latest work Sydney 
Horler can serve up thrills aplenty. That the probabilities are at 
times stretched to the limit does not seem to bother this versatile 
writer of mysteries. One might remark in passing that the 
English fiction writer’s concept of the American character and 
Americanese is very much passé now, and does not add to the 
tale’s account. However, despite these faults, the “ Harlequin of 
Death” is worth reading, for excitement follows excitement till 
we come to a smashing climax where the hero gasps: “ I’ve killed 
him” (the villain), and the heroine replies: “He deserved it.” 
The curtain is rung down as the harlequin doffs his motley. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The Racketeer-Ridden NEA 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With a feeling of sympathy for your correspondent, Elizabeth 
P. Heffernan, whose sensibilities have been wounded by the stones 
that America [September 30] has cast at her shrine, I would 
like to abet your editorial writer in his attack on the NEA. 

Few have been the attacks on the NEA more scathing in their 
wholesale indictment than that which appeared in the conserva- 
tive, scholarly publication, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for Sept. 1932. In an article, “ Dewey Mocked by the 
NEA,” H. E. Buchholz, managing editor of the afore-mentioned 
magazine as well as of the Journal of Educational Psychology 
(publications whose editors and advisory boards comprise such 
outstanding names as Thorndike, Terman, Rugg, Freeman, Gates, 
Bagley, and Coffman), does not hesitate to say: 


In late years the conduct of those in control of the As- 
sociation has been of such a character as to discredit Ameri- 
can educators. The consequence was that there has been 
much criticism in private and a little in public—the latter 
chiefly from my own pen—regarding the low state into which 
organized education has fallen. Having coralled nearly a 
quarter of a million teachers into its membership, some by 
moral suasion, but many more by use of the big stick, the 
controlling element has permitted stupidity, chicanery, and 
dishonesty to characterize many of the things that have 
been done in the name of the organization. The matter has 
gone so far that it was not uncommon to hear an intelligent, 
discerning member refer to the NEA as “a racket.” Logical- 
ly, it became proper to think of those who complexion the 
Association’s conduct as racketeers. ayh 

Under these racketeers, such offices as exist in the NEA 
have been distributed freely among inconspicuous school 
people, some of whom have been actuated by no holier pur- 
pose than to get the most they could out of office. Condi- 
tions had become so deplorable that an element of the mem- 
bership began to demand—a bit weakly, perhaps—that some- 
thing be done to redeem the NEA from the clutches of 
pedagogical opportunists so that it might again serve a real 
purpose in education and also be revealed in a creditable 
light to the public. 

The occasion that drew this vitriolic ire from the editorial pen 
was the mock crowning of John Dewey, “education’s special 
saint,” by the NEA in the Atlantic City meeting, June 25 to July 
1, 1932. To satisfy the presidential ambitions of an aspiring school- 
man from West Virginia, Joseph Rosier, the NEA created the 
mythical crown of honorary life president for the brow of John 
Dewey, a creative act that in the light of the NEA’s charter was 
devoid of any effect save that of clearing up the “mess ”—the 
word was used in the NEA’s Board meeting—that was embar- 


rassing Mr. Rosier’s bosses. 
The charge of racket is substantiated by the following words 


of Mr. Buchholz: 


On one occasion a schoolman . . demanded to know 
what Rosier could hope to get out of the presidency. The 
answer, frank and quick, was that if Rosier could be elected 
president of the NEA in 1932, he would have an excellent 
chance thereafter of being chosen State Superintendent of 
West Virginia—a job carrying an annual salary of $7,000 
and good for at least four years. 

Of course, there is another material benefit that comes 
from the presidency, although this item is usually held sub 
rosa. Upon retirement, a president becomes a life member 
of the Board of Directors—a juicy junketing post that blos- 
soms perennially. As a life director he is permitted to go 
to the NEA meeting each year, whether it is held in Maine 
or California, in Texas or Oregon. He gets his transporta- 
tion both ways, including berth and “cakes” en route as 
well as shelter and food for a full week at the convention 
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city—all out of funds the NEA gathers at two dollars per 
head from more than 200,000 teachers. The directors are 
becoming masters in the art of junketing, as is shown by the 
fact that the “actual expenses” of the Board jumped from 
$7,829.08 in 1927-1928 to $14,234.68 in 1931-1932. . . . 

This same honorable group (those who cunferred upon 
Dewey a fake honor without legal basis) that has been beat- 
ing on the walls of Washington for a decade demanding a 
Cabinet position so as to give education dignified leadership 
thus demonstrated what course it might be expected to 
pursue if a Secretaryship of Education actually was created 
and a really distinguished educator should be suggested for 
the position. This same group that passes resolutions in 
favor of inculcating a respect for all laws brazenly vio- 
lates laws especially made for it when they threaten to inter- 
fere with its own iniquitous schemes. 

There can be no mistaking the interpretation that must 
be placed upon John Dewey’s treatment by the NEA. This 
racketeer-ridden organization plainly indicates that there is 
no room in its inner councils for a man who adheres to the 
principles of democracy, who surveys the problems of public 
education from a standpoint of intelligence rather than emo- 
tionalism, and who cannot be counted upon to pull with the 
gang that now rides in state upon the backs of herded 
American teachers. 

Thus in concluding his article Mr. Buchholz sounds a warn- 
ing that America has been shouting for years. 
St. Mary’s, Kans. W. A. Huesmay, S.J. 


The Truth About Spain 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Don Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish Ambassador to France 
and Delegate to the League of Nations, former Ambassador to 
the U. S. A., has written for a special Spanish supplement to the 
Chicago Tribune an article on Spain. The supplement is being 
sold for two francs in the newspaper kiosks all over Europe. It 
is the latest Republican propaganda and as such may be noticed. 
Sefior Madariaga’s high literary prestige will gain nothing by this 
article in which the late professor of the Alfonso XIII chair at 
Oxford University makes statements that are highly controversial 
or downright false. His errors should not mislead Americans. 

At the beginning of the article Sefior Madariaga makes the 
tremendous assertion that the monarchical institutions of Old 
Spain were never in touch with the true spirit of the nation. If 
not, what do fifteen centuries of history (some of it the most 
glorious history of civilization) stand for, one wonders? Who 
were the founders of Spanish unity, who the Monarchs of the 
Golden Age? 

“The Church in Spain,” Sefior Madariaga goes on to say, 
“stood a formidable bulwark against popular education.” The 
contrary is the fact, and to prove it one only has to quote Don 
José Castillejo, one of the highest authorities on education in 
Spain, Secretary of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios (Uni- 
versity Extension Board), well-known in cultural circles abroad 
and one of Don Salvador’s close friends. Professor Castillejo 
wrote not long ago that “half of the total number of children 
educated in Spain receive their education in private, mostly Church 
schools.” In other words that the Religious Orders were provid- 
ing educational facilities on a par footing with State establish- 
ments, at least as regards numbers. On the advent of the Re- 
public the situation was therefore as follows: Fifty per cent of 
Spain’s children were receiving no education, twenty-five per cent 
were being educated by the State, and the other twenty-five per 
cent mostly in the schools of the Religious Orders, many of them 
poor schools of the Christian Brothers where the children as well 
as being taught were fed. Such was the “formidable bulwark 
against popular education.” 

What is the Republic doing? It is building schools at a tremen- 
dous rate, but instead of waiting until the fifty-per-cent leeway 
above-mentioned had been made up (a task at least of several 
years) it has decreed that the Religious Orders, not just the 
Jesuits, but all of them, shall no longer be allowed to teach. This 
untimely measure has put the whole primary and secondary edu- 
cational machinery out of gear just to please a few sectarians. For 
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some time to come the children of Spain will be the ones to suffer. 

Senor Madariaga lets fall a gibe at King Alfonso for having 
fled “leaving his wife and children in the Royal Palace, where 
the forlorn family spent an unmolested night guarded by a spon- 
taneous body of citizens.” The Professor does not mind hitting 
a man when he is down. Actors in the drama at the Royal Palace 
on April 14, 1931, tell a different story. The King was implored 
to resist. He could still appeal to the Army. But he steadily re- 
fused to risk spilling a drop of Spanish blood in a possible civil 
war. When it was pointed out to him that his compliance with 
the first condition of the republican ultimatum, his immediate 
departure, would leave the Queen and Royal Family defence- 
less, he said proudly: “I leave them in the hands of Spaniards,” 
and forthwith set out on his long night ride to the frontier. As 
regards the “unmolested night,” the Queen herself and many 
others, including a Republican doctor in attendance on the invalid 
Prince of Asturias, have set on record the disgraceful scene: a 
howling, cursing mob, endeavoring to batter in the gate of the 
Palace by running a lorry at it, frenzied figures dancing below 
the windows (the living apartments of the Palace are on the 
street) where the Queen and her children were hastily getting 
some things together within earshot of all sorts of obscene epithets 
and abuse. Not fat Pedro Rico (subsequently made Alcalde of 
Madrid) and his little band of so-called civic guards, but thick 
stone walls and the knowledge that armed troops and halberdiers 
awaited behind them, alone prevented a tragedy that night. 

Senor Madariaga passes lightly over the mob-arson incidents 
of May 12. Well he may, but those who are curious will find a 
long list of the damage done, (including the destruction of the 
15,000 volumes of the Jesuit library) in “ The Spanish Republic” 
{“ Two years of Progress,” Eyre and Spottiswode, London, 1933]. 

Only amazement can be expressed at this other statement of 
Sefior Madariaga. “ The Church,” he says, “has been reduced to 
the limits which it is allowed in, say France, or England, Switzer- 
land, or the United States.” In Spain, as we have seen, the Re- 
ligious Orders, even nuns looking after workmen’s children, are 
forbidden to teach. In France the schools of the Orders abound. 
In England they receive State grants if they fulfil certain con- 
ditions. In America also they are free. In Spain the State has 
“ nationalized,” that is to say, seized, all Church buildings from 
the grand cathedrals down to the humble parish churches. In the 
other countries mentioned Church property is untouched. 

Is the illustrious professor really so ignorant of conditions under 
the Republic, has his brain softened or has he joined the rarks 
of unscrupulous propagandists? These questions seem warranted. 

Madrid, Spain. SeNor JuNTus. 


South America and the Historians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What Doctor Guilday writes in the issue of America for Sep- 
tember 16 about the blunders of European Catholic historians 
regarding the Catholic history of the United States will be read 
with joy by many who have long been resenting this inexcusable 
situation; and his words hold true to a considerable extent of 
South America. If European Catholic scholars make fewer 
blunders regarding the Church down there, it is largely because 
they write less about it. A glance at almost any textbook (e. g. 
MacCaffrey, Funk) will reveal painfully little about those impor- 
tant countries whose Catholic history goes back well more than 
four centuries, and I have seen one “ History of the Church” in 
which South America was not even mentioned. 

However—and here’s the rub—we Catholics of the United States 
are not in a position to complain of this, since we are ourselves 
none too well informed in that department. How many of our 
seminaries include Latin America in their history courses? Do 
our priests and our educated laymen know any more about the 
history of the Church in Peru, Chile, or Argentina, than Euro- 
peans know about the Church in Maryland and Rhode Island? 


Baltimore. Epwin Ryan. 
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Home News.—On October 6, President Roosevelt 
announced the creation of a credit corporation to lend to 
farmers on crop security, although cotton was the only 
crop being considered. The corporation will have an 
original capitalization of $3,000,000, which will come 
from the. Farm Administration's surplus-crop control 
fund. Money for the loans will be borrowed from the 
RFC. It will carry out the Administration’s pledge to 
lend cotton farmers ten cents a pound on their present 
crop, if they agree to reduce acreage next year by forty 
per cent. On October 7, Mr. Roosevelt appealed for 
“unselfish patriotism” from capital and labor, speaking 
at the unveiling of a memorial to Samuel Gompers, for- 
mer president of the American Federation of Labor. He 
also complimented the majority on both sides for their 
unselfish support, but warned the minority. Later in the 
day, he held a four-hour conference with steel-company 
executives in regard to an agreement with workers in the 
captive mines. If no agreement were reached after col- 
lective bargaining, the President said that he would im- 
pose on these mines working conditions substantially the 
same as those in commercial mines. A White House 
statement said that captive mines come under the coal 
code, and that the workers can choose their own represen- 
tatives for collective bargaining. On October 10, it was 
announced that a plan was being considered for the crea- 
tion of a Federal corporation to take over non-liquid 
assets of closed banks, which would release about $1,000,- 
000 of deposits. A “ now is the time to buy ” campaign 
began on October 9, sponsored by the NRA. Adminis- 
trator Johnson asked all consumers to join in the drive, 
saying that payrolls could not be maintained and new jobs 
created unless the consumer did his part. On October 10, 
addressing the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, General Johnson advised that labor did not need 
its strike weapon, because machinery to adjust disputes 
had been set up on a national scale. He also declared in 
favor of the industrial or “ vertical” union as opposed to 
the present craft unionism, which the Federation had up- 
held by a decisive vote. On October 10, Florida voted 
for repeal, making a total of thirty-three States, with none 


against. 


Spanish Plebiscite Approaches.—W ith the formation 
of a new Cabinet and the dissolution of the Cortes the 
Republic passed through one serious crisis—probably the 
gravest since its inception—only to prepare for another 
most important event, the general elections. It was on 
October 8 that Diego Martinez-Barrios, Radical, Republi- 
can and lieutenant of Lerroux, succeeded in forming a 
new Government after four days of political turmoil and 
after Roman, Pedregal, Marafion, and Posada had failed. 
The new Ministry is a Coalition Cabinet in which the 
power of the Right, admittedly strong in the preceeding 
Lerroux Government, has been diminished. It includes 
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all the Republican parties; the Socialists, however, while 
promising their tacit support, refused to participate. 
While Sefior Martinez-Barrios was attempting to form 
his Ministry, it become known that the President had 
handed him a decree for the dissolution of the Cortes. 
Immediately after announcing his Cabinet, the Premier 
published this decree, thus ending the Parliament whose 
personnel had remained unchanged since July, 1931, and 
which had acted as a constituent, a ratifying, and a legis- 
lative assembly. The decision on general elections for a 
new Cortes represented a victory for President Alcala 
Zamora, who had insisted that the Spanish people be 
given an immediate opportunity to express themselves for 
the first time upon the grave steps taken by the Parlia- 
ment since the Revolution. The campaign, with a battle 
for deputies between those who approve the present trend 
and those who would modify it, is sure to be exciting. 


Cuban Events.—The Government of President Grau 
gained strength as a result of the victory of Colonel 
Batista and his Sergeants’ Army over the 500 army and 
navy officers dislodged from their strong position in the 
National Hotel. This was the third important victory 
won by the new revolutionary Government. The first 
was the collapse of the revolt in the interior headed by 
Colonel Blas, and the second was the bringing of Com- 
munist agitation under control, at least temporarily, both 
in Havana and in the interior. Firing broke out at night 
several times during the week in various sections of the 
capital, when snipers from the housetops attempted to 
pick off policemen, soldiers, and ABC radicals. Soldiers, 
acting under orders from Colonel Batista, continued their 
search for arms in the homes of leading oppositionists 
and in buildings suspected of harboring snipers. The 
officers imprisoned in Cabanas Fortress who surrendered 
after the National Hotel battle were being well treated. 
President Grau addressed the people of the United States 
in a radio broadcast on October 7. He spoke in English 
and pleaded for fair play and patience with Cuba in the 
conflict it was waging against American financiers plot- 
ting to upset his Government. He said: 

Certain financial interests in the United States are still conspir- 
ing to destroy us, issuing false propaganda and fighting us step by 
step. . . . You know these American interests. They have also 
brought havoc to their own fellow citizens, and your depression 
has been their masterpiece. . .. We can no longer tolerate puppet 
governments born of monopolies and concessions converting Cuba 
into a sweatshop for the benefit of a privileged few. . . . We are 
surrounded by a show of force which is daily alarming our people, 
while the lives and property of American citizens are in no more 
danger than our own. ... 

In conclusion, President Grau asked for leniency, pa- 
tience, and fair play. 


Aftermath of Nitra Incident.—After the celebrations 
on August 13-15 of the eleven-hundredth anniversary of 
the building of the first church in Slavic lands, the Czech 
Socialists and the Agrarian press kept up attacks on the 
Apostolic Nuncio in Prague, Msgr. Ciriaci. The Nuncio 
was accused of abetting Msgr. Hlinka, leader of the 
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Slovak Popular party, in his sensational demonstration on 
that occasion. On complaints from the Nuncio, Dr. 
Benes, the Foreign Minister, brought about a cessation of 
the attacks, which were interpreted as partly due to the 
desire of the Agrarians to divert public attention from 
their unhappy wheat speculations. The disturbance, how- 
ever, was renewed when on September 13 the Nuncio 
replied in Latin to a letter of September 11 of Msgr. 
Hlinka in which the latter professed his loyalty to the 
Nuncio and to the Holy See. The letter was intended for 
publication. Some of the Nuncio’s expressions were 
seized upon, in contrary senses, by the Czechs and the 
Slovaks ; and the Cabinet of the Republic asked the Holy 
See for an official explanation. Comparative tranquillity 
ensued pending the reply of the Holy See, and it was 
hoped the incident, which caused a momentary stir, would 
soon be forgotten in the interests of that harmony be- 
tween the Church and Government which Msgr. Ciriaci 
had been foremost in promoting. Two bills were intro- 
duced in Parliament on October 7 providing for dissolu- 
tion of political parties. 


The Disarmament Puzzle.—The four major armed 
Powers and the rest of the world into the bargain were 
kept anxiously guessing as to what Germany might per- 
sist in demanding and how much or little Germany might 
yield. The basic political difference between the view- 
points of France and Germany came to light in the ques- 
tion of the four-year period of supervision or control, 
which the French postulated must precede any disarming 
on their part. This was interpreted as expressing the 
French fear of German rearming and the hope that Hit- 
lerite Germany might one of these days cool down. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, wanted the Treaty of Versailles 
supplanted at once by the disarmament convention, and 
could brook no delay in beginning operations. Great 
Britain was dismayed on October 6 by the German reply 
to the three-Power disarmament proposals, in which reply 
Germany (1) refused the trial period of four years; 
(2) demanded “samples” of every species of weapon 
allowed the other major Powers during that period; and 
(3) demanded immediate equality in armament. Ad- 
dressing 2,500 Conservatives at their annual party con- 
ference at Birmingham, Stanley Baldwin, Lord President 
of the Council, expressed the most pointed warning min- 
gled with alarm. Referring to the treaty of Locarno, by 
which Britain undertook to guarantee the existing fron- 
tiers of France and Germany, he declared: “ What Brit- 
ain has signed she will adhere to.”” He saw the problem of 
rearmament “ drawing nearer and nearer till it grips us 
by the throat.” The foundations of civilization were 
rocked, and could not stand a second explosion. British 
sentiment, however, appeared somewhat restored in a day 
or two, and Premier MacDonald refused to see the case 
as hopeless. Serious anxiety was expressed in the State 
Department in Washington as to the outcome. Explana- 
tions offered by the German Foreign Office were not 
particularly reassuring. These still moved within the 
sphere that Germany merely wants the other Powers to 
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disarm, but would stand no discrimination in sample 
weapons for training purposes. The aid of Norman H. 
Davis, American Ambassador-at-Large, was invoked by 
the German chief delegate, Dr. Nadolny, for reaching a 
better understanding with France. Finally, the steering 
committee of the disarmament conference worked out 
that the five major Powers, or “ Big Five,” should confer 
with one another on the crucial points in the issue. 


British Debt Parley.—Meeting behind closed doors at 
Washington on October 10, Ronald Lindsay, the British 
Ambassador, Frederick Leith-Ross, head of the British 
debt commission, Dean Acheson, and other legal advisers 
discussed the final settlement of the British War debt to 
the United States. It was authoritatively reported that 
the British commission stressed that its debt should be 
regarded not as a commercial loan but as a matter of 
necessity. After the meeting Under-Secretary Acheson 
was said to have discussed the debt negotiations with re- 
porters and outlined for them the viewpoint of the British 
commission. According to this information, the main 
points of the British program for a final settlement were: 
(1) the origin of the debt; (2) the use to which the debt 
was put; (3) the fact that British Government was the 
first to fund its debt to the United States, and that other 
nations had received a more limited settlement; (4) the 
change in the world economic situation since the original 
settlement was made. Regarding the origin of the debt, it 
was declared that Leith-Ross pointed out that the British 
purchases in this country before the United States entered 
the War had amounted to eighty per cent which was fi- 
nanced by British money. With the entry of the United 
States the British Government was forced to borrow to 
carry on. The commission stressed that $1,000,000,000 of 
the loans had been used for destructive purposes and not 
for materials of lasting value. Morever, because of the fall 
in prices the British experts said that Great Britain was 
forced to pay twice as much as on the basis of 1917-1918 
prices. Meanwhile, it was said that two alternatives 
might be offered the United States: (1) a lump sum 
settlement in gold of not more than $475,000,000; (2) 
token payments of $5,000,000 each every six months in 
place of the full instalments of about $95,000,000. The 
present capital value of the British debt, according to 
American Treasury figures, is $4,565,470,000, and under 
the original agreement Great Britain would have paid a 
total of approximately $11,000,000,0U0 by 1984. It was 
also reported that the Anglo-American debt negotiations 
will be based on an attempt to bargain currency stabiliza- 
tion against a lump sum payment. 


Germany Restricts Press.—Freedom of the press was 
at an end in Germany when on October 5 the National 
Press Law was promulgated. According to this decree, 
every newspaper man must be considered a servant of the 
State and be licensed through the National Press Federa- 
tion. The individual writer became morally and legally 
responsible to the State and subject to severe laws, in- 
cluding the death penalty, for publication of treasonable 
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articles or the spreading of reports that might prove hurt- 
ful to Germany. The attitude of the Ministry of Justice 
was further revealed in a memorandum on the German 
penal code, in which it was revealed that the Government 
intended to authorize physicians to end the sufferings of 
incurable patients by putting them to death. In similar 
fashion the Nazi Relief Bureau decided that the support 
formerly given to incurables and sickly would now be 
devoted to the building up of healthier bodies. 


Austria Holds Its Own.—On October 7, in spite of 
the doctor’s orders to the contrary, Chancelor Dollfuss 
left his home to attend Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
in thanksgiving for his miraculous escape from death. 
His fortitude and religious fervor inspired the citizens of 
Vienna. Reports were circulated that Prince Starhem- 
berg, leader of the Austrian Heimwehr, had been shot at 
while hunting on his estate. The Socialists, while pro- 
fessing tolerance of the Dollfuss Government through 
fear of the violent Nazis, continued to demonstrate their 
strength by mass gatherings and oratory in Vienna. For 
three days the International Congress of Socialist Trade 
Unions gave vent to Marxian doctrines. While 50,000 
Socialists were gathered in the Vienna Stadium to hear 
Burgomaster Karl Seitz harangue against the reorgan- 
ized Government, all loud-speakers were disconnected by 
the police. The crowd satisfied itself by singing militant 
songs of Socialism. Discussion of the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs was forbidden in Austria and Hungary. Proof 
was found that Rudolf Dertil was a member of the Na- 
tional Socialist party, having joined in 1932. Suspicions 
that Hofrath Hederich, head of the secret police in Aus- 
tria, was favoring the Nazis led to his removal. 


Poland Prospers.—With peace established with the 
Nazis in the Danzig area and with friendly commercial 
relations with Russia, industry took on new life and the 
whole country seemed to be enjoying a foretaste of pros- 
perity. Large demands for ammunition and: machinery 
for Russia, as reported in the New York Times, started 
the mills going and speeded up freight traffic. There was 
also a great demand for farm machinery from the Slavic 
States as well as from Russia. The nation was being 
provided with good clothing, especially of wool, at very 
low prices. Home-grown food products were also abun- 
dant, with a greater supply of meat than Poland has en- 
joyed in years. The currency seemed to be holding its 
own on a gold basis. The spirit of the people was found 
to be optimistic and happy. On October 10, President 
Ignace Moscicki was married to Mme. Mary Dobrzanska. 
The latter, in her youth had indulged in a runaway mar- 
riage with a military officer, which was annulled. 


Filipinos Reject Hawes Law.—By a vote of 58 to 22 
the Philippine House on October 10 approved a resolu- 
tion concurring with the Senate’s rejection of the Hawes 
Law, the measure by which the United States offered 
independence to the Philippine Islands. Manuel Quezon 
told the Senate over which he presides that he would urge 
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acceptance of the law only if President Roosevelt and 
Congress would consider amendments to the present act. 


“ Plot ” of Japanese.—An alleged plot of the Japanese 
Government for the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was officially made public in Moscow on October 8. 
Communications from the Japanese Ambassador Hisikari 
in Manchukuo, and from the Japanese Consul General 
at Harbin to Ambassador Hisikari were published, the 
purport of which revealed the activities of the Japanese 
civil and military administration in Manchukuo. Pres- 
sure would thereby be exerted upon the current negotia- 
tions in Tokyo for the sale of the railroad ; and the Soviet 
Union would be deprived of any power in the management 
of the line. The documents were immediately denounced 
in Tokyo as utter fabrications. A diplomatic break was 
talked of. 


Minorities and Refugees.—Senator Henry Bérenger 
of France moved a resolution in the political committee 
of the League of Nations on October 5 which “ solemnly 
reaffirmed ” the recommendation on minorities adopted 
by the Assembly on September 21. This recommendation 
extended to all racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
the same treatment that was secured to certain specified 
minorities by the treaties. The resolution also condemned 
the exclusion of any category of citizens from the benefits 
extended to “all nationals, without distinction of race, 
language, or religion.” M. Bérenger claimed that the 
Nazi policy had now made the Jews in Germany a minor- 
ity even if they had not previously been one. 


Persecution in Mexico.—Private advices from Mex- 
ico revealed that the persecution of religion was worse 
than ever. It was intensified by the campaign for the 
Presidential elections next July. The ruling party in 
Mexico’s “ totalitarian” Government was at odds over 
the candidate, and the Catholic Church was being used 
merely as a pawn in the struggle. Archbishop Diaz was 
saying Mass three times a day in the Cathedral before 
enormous crowds, and this outpouring irritated the anti- 
religious elements who claimed it was a visible sign of 
disagreement with the ruling policy. The Archbishop’s 
expulsion in the near future was feared. 





How a Catholic newspaper took 400 unem- 
ployed men to Rome will be told by George Bar- 
nard in “A Pilgrimage of the Unemployed.” 

The coming of the Feast of All Saints is the 
occasion of Francis P. LeBuffe’s paper, “To 
God’s Unknown Soldiers.” 

Eugene O’Neill and others will find place in 
Elizabeth Jordan’s review of the stage, “ Mr. 
O’Neill Soft-pedaled.” 

“Ts War Coming?” is the question asked and 
answered with an “if” by Laurence K. Patter- 
son. 

“The NRA, Public Works, and Recovery” 
will be a timely paper by Floyd Anderson. 

















